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As surely ds you want 


Good Health you want 


THE ANDRESS AND EVANS 
HEALTH SERIES 








You want these books because 
they begin in the third grade to 
build up habits of good health, 
because they are based on prin- 
ciples of action rather than on 
facts, and because they recognize 
the changing interests of children 
through the grades. The titles in 
this series tell much; it will be 
worth your while to investigate. 








A Journey to Health Land 
The Boys and Girls of Wake-up Town 

Health and Success | 
Health and Good Citizenship 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago London 
Atlanta Dallas Columbus 
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THE WINSTON 
COMPANION CLASSICS 


SILAS MARNER 
TREASURE ISLAND 
MACBETH 


MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S 
DREAM 


THE LAST OF THE 
MOHICANS 


Other Volumes in 
Preparation 


CHICAGO DALLAS 


EERE EE 





















The Halleck History Series 


HALLECK & FRANTZ’S 
OUR NATION’S HERITAGE 


436 pages Illustrated Price, $1.12 
HIS elementary textbook provides the Old 
World background of American history which has 
been recommended by the Committee of Eight 

for the middle grades. It not only shows what the 

Old World contributed to the New and the use the 

colonists made of this heritage in developing the 

Western civilization, but it also tells of American in- 

ventions and the contributions America has made to 

the world’s welfare. It possesses originality, a 

straightforward, vigorous style, and ability to hold 

the young reader’s interest. 


HALLECK’S HISTORY OF 
OUR COUNTRY 


For Higher Grades 


624 pages Illustrated Price, $1.60 
N THIS vivid, stimulating account, the author re- 
creates the history of our country so that it lives 
again in the mind of the pupil. The book is filled 

with a wealth of interesting incidents and emphasizes 

especially the life, progress and industries of the people. 

It is the first school history to give adequate attention 

to women and to social welfare work. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 





WINSTON 


“A Thing of Beauty Is a Joy Forever’’ 
THE WINSTON 


ioe COMPANION CLASSICS 


A NEW SERIES 


HERE are many editions of the classics. Obviously there must 
have been just reason for another edition. There was. THE 
WINSTON COMPANION CLASSICS set a new standard for 
bocks of this character: first in the matter of editing, second in the 
physical beauty of the book. Notwithstanding the attainment of the 
editorial objective and the pronounced improvement in mechanical 
features, the price of these books is low. They come easily within the 
reach of all who use the classics. 


There is one way to determine the merit of 
these books. Send today for a sample copy 
weiter of the title in which you are interested. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


Home Office and Manufactory, Winston Building, Philadelphia 


FOR TEXTBOOKS 









SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA 
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SPECIAL HONOR SCHOOLS 


A stabilized, all-inclusive membership (local, State, and 
National) and the entire profession at work on its problems. 





ne 


their reports for one hundred per cent mem- 

bership enrolment in the National Education 
Association for 1925-26 since the list was published 
in the November JOURNAL: 


FIVE OR MORE YEARS 


Tae FOLLOWING SCHOOLS have completed 


Americus, GA., Americus High School. 

BrookLine, Mass., Edward Devotion School. 

BURLINGTON, Iowa, Burlington Teachers Association, 
Robert K. Corlett, Secretary. 

Castte Hitt, Marne, Castle Hill Public Schoals, 
Elmer H. Weber, Superintendent. 

CHAPMAN, MAINE, Chapman Public Schools, Elmer 
H. Weber, Superintendent. 

CoLtumsus, On10, Fulton School. 

Dexter, Maine, Pleasant Street School. 

East CLEVELAND, On10, Mayfair School. 

Fairsury, ILi., Edison School; Isaac Walton School. 

Greevcey, Co.o., North Ward School. 

HAMMOND, IND., Woodrow Wilson School. 

JACKSONVILLE, ILL., Morton School. 

La Junta, Coro., La Junta Public Schools, Robert 
M. Tirey, Superintendent; Boys Club Building; 
Columbian School; Junior High School; Lincoln 
School; North La Junta School; Park School; 
Senior High School. 

MANKATO, MINN., Franklin School. 

Map.teton, Maine, Madleton Public Schools, Elmer 
H. Weber, Superintendent; Mapleton High School. 

Marietta, Ohio, Norwood School. 

Meprorp, Mass., James School. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., John Hay School. 

MitrcHe.tt, S. Dak., Mitchell Teachers Association, 
Maude Flanagan, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Nues, Micu., Niles Public Schools, F. W. Craw- 
ford, Superintendent; Junior High School; Senior 
High School. 

Norwoop, On10, Sharpsburg School. 

OKMULGEE, OKLA., Okmulgee Public Schools, Eugene 
S. Briggs, Superintendent; Emerson School; 
Franklin School; High School; Lee High School; 
McKinley School; Roosevelt School; Webster 
School; Wilson School. 

PrrtspurGH, Pa., Lawrence School; McCleary School. 


PorTLAND, Maine, Chapman School; Emerson 
School; Heseltine School; Monument Street 
School; Nathan Clifford School; Peaks Island 


School; Roosevelt School; Saunders Street School; 
Shailer School. 
San Francisco, Cauir., Pacific Heights School. 
Saute Ste. Marie, Micu., Washington School. 
Sioux City, Iowa, Everett School; Irving School; 
Smith School. 
STONEHAM, Mass., South School. 
Totevo, On10, Lincoln School. 


FOUR YEARS 


Arvapa, Co1o., Arvada Public 
Hooker, Superintendent. 

BELLEFONTAINE, On10, Bellefontaine Public Schools, 
S. A. Frampton, Superintendent; Bellefontaine 
Teachers Association, Lulu Morgan, Secretary- 
Treasurer; Central School; High School; Hub- 
bard School; Lincoln School; McBeth School; 
North School; South School. 

Brookiyn, N. Y., Public School No. 44. 

CLEVELAND, On10, Sunbeam School. 

Corry, Pa., Corry Public Schools, Milon L. Brown, 
Superintendent; Concord School; Fairview School; 
Harding School; Junior High School; Senior High 
School; Washington School. 

Detroit, Micu., White School. 

East Hartrorp, Conn., South Burnside School; 
Union School. 

FLEMING, Coio., Fleming Public Schools, Harold V. 
Baker, Superintendent. 

Giose, Ariz., Noftsger Hill School. 

Ho.ianp, Micu., Holland Public Schools, E. E. Fell, 
Superintendent; Froebel School; Horace Mann 
School; Junior High School; Lincoln School; 
Longfellow School; Senior High School; Van 
Raalte School; Washington School. 

Louisvitte, Ky., George Washington School. 

MansFie_p, Ouro, Hedges School. 

Muskocee, OKiA., Muskogee Public Schools, C. K. 
Reiff, Superintendent; Central High School; 
Edison School; Franklin School; Houston School; 
Irving School; Jefferson School; Longfellow 
School; Sequoyah School; Washington School; 
West High School; Whittier School. 

A, Hawau, Waiakea Waena School. 

Piainrie_p, N. J., Lincoln School. 

SaNpwicH, ILL., Sandwich Public Schools, J. R. 
Cranor, Superintendent; North Side School; South 


Schools, Grover 








Side School; Township High School. 

San Francisco, Cauir., Golden Gate School; Gratton 
School. 

SANTA ANA, CALIF., Roosevelt School. 

Sioux City, Iowa, Cooper School; Emerson School; 
McKinley School. 

SoutH BENp, INb., Coquillard School. 






New Enrolment Records 


What is Yours? 


THE LARGEST COUNTY EN- 
ROLMENT— 
Berks County, Pennsylvania, 
has enroled 100 per cent of its 
teachers (721) in the local, 
State, and National Associa- | 
tions. E. M. Rapp is superin- | 
tendent of this county. 


THE LARGEST 100 PER CENT | 
CITY— 
Springfield, Ohio, has joined 
the 400 per cent group by en- 
roling all of her teachers in 
the city, county, State, and Na- | 
tional Associations. They in- | 
quire if any other city of equal | 
size has attained this record. 
According to the Educational 
| Directory, Springfield had a 
population of 60,840 in 1920. 
F. M. Shelton is superintendent 
and E. G. Weller, president of 
the City Association. 


| ANOTHER 400 PER CENT 
RECORD— 

Jordan District, Utah, claims a 
400 per cent loyalty to the pro- 
fession, since 100 per cent of its 
teachers are members of the 
local, State, and National Asso- 
ciations and 100 per cent of its 
primary teachers are members 
| of the National Primary Asso- 
ciation. 













































SoutH Haven, Micu., South Haven Public Schools, 
Lloyd C. Mohr, Superintendent; High School. 

STAMFORD, ConN., Wall Street School. 

Summit, N. J., Washington School. 


THREE YEARS 


ANN Arpor, Micu., Philip Bach School. 

Bern, Pa., Berlin Public Schools, Bert S. Walker, 
Supervising Principal. 

Bever_y, Mass., Brown School. 

Brooking, Mass., Sewall School. . 

Capititac, Micn., Cadillac Public Schools, B. C. 
Shankland, Superintendent; Cass School; Cooley 
School; Emerson School; Franklin School; High 
School; Lincoln School; McKinley School; Whit- 
tier School. 

CoLorapo Sprincs, Co.o., Arensdale School. 

Co_umsBus, Onto, Eighth Avenue School. 

DariEN, Conn., Holmes School. 

DeELANp, ILL., De Land Township High School. 

Detroit, Micu., Jackson School; Van Dyke School. 

East Hartrorp, Conn., East Hartford High School. 

Erie, Pa., Burns School; Garfield School; Lafayette 
School. 

Fort Wayne, INp., Jefferson Intermediate School. 





+ 


Granp Rapips, Micu., Burton 
Home School; Madison School. 

HAMTRAMCK, Micu., Playfair School. 

Haze. Park, Micn., Hazel Park Public Schools, 
T. F. Davis, Superintendent; High School; 
Hoover School; Lacy School; Martin Road School; 
United Oaks School; Wanda School. 

Hono_utu, Hawau, Kuhio School. 

Houston, Texas, Southmore School. 

HUNTINGTON, IND., Huntington Public Schools, Jesse 
M. Scudder, Superintendent; Central School; High 
School; Lincoln School; Riley School; State Street 


School; Juvenile 


School; Tipton Street School; William Street 
School. 

IRoONWoop, MicH., Aurora School. 

JACKSONVILLE, ILL., Junior High School. 

LYNCHBURG, VA., Garland-Rodes School; Garland- 
Rodes High Schooi. 

MANSFIELD, On10, Bowman School. 

Minot, N. Dak., Roosevelt School; Sunnyside 
School. 


MitcHe.i, S. Dak., Mitchell Public Schools, J. C. 
Lindsey, Superintendent; Eugene Field School; 
Junior High School; Litchfield School; Senior 
High School. 

Nampa, IpaHo, Nampa High Schoo. 

Norwoop, On10, North School. 

PLAINFIELD, N. J., Washington School. 

Pontiac, ILi., Pontiac Public Schools, S. A. Deni- 
son, Superintendent; Central School; Ladd School; 
Lincoln School; Washington School. 

PorRTLAND, Maine, Morrill School. 

PuEBLo, Coro., Lincoln School. 

Raus, INp., Raub School. 


San Francisco, Cauir., Madison School; Rocham- 
beau School. 

SANTA ANA, Catir., Franklin School; Jefferson 
School; McKinley School. 

Sioux Faris, S. Dak., Bancroft School; Irving 


School; Lincoln School; Mark Twain School. 

Sioux City, Iowa, Riverview School; Whittier 
School. 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Brightwood School. 

Tacoma, WasuH., Central School; Franklin School; 
Jefferson School; Lincoln School; Lowell School; 
Mary Lyon School; Point Defiance School; Sher- 
man School; Washington School. 

To.evo, Ouxn10, Indiana School. 

WaterRLoo, Towa, (West Side) Waterloo Public 
Schools, Wallace M. Sloan, Superintendent; Cen- 
tral School; Edison School; Emerson School; High 
School; Irving School; Kingsley School; Lowell 
School; Whittier School. 

Westsprook, Maine, Valentine Street School. 

WILMINGTON, DeL., Public School Number 11; Pub- 
lic School Number 23. 

Wooster, Ohio, Beall Walnut 
Street School. 

YOUNGSTOWN, On10, Adams School; Poland Avenue 
School. 

ZANESVILLE, On10, Zanesville Public Schools, F. C. 
Kirkendall, Superintendent; Columbia School Gar- 
field School; Grant Sckool; Grover Cleveland 
Senior High School; Hancock School; Jackson 
School; Lincoln School; Madison School; Mcln- 
tire School; Moxahala School; Munson School; 
Pioneer School; Senior High School; Sheridan 
School; Stemler School; Theodore Roosevelt 
Junior High School. 

ZEELAND, Micn., Zeeland Public Schools, H. S. Den- 
ison, Superintendent; Junior High School; Senior 
High School. 


Avenue School; 


TWO YEARS 


ALEXANDRIA, IND., Clarke School. 

ANN Arpor, Micu., Donovan School; 
Angell School; Tappan School. 

Battimore, Mp., Howard Park School; Orangeville 
School. 

BELMONT, Mass., Winthrop L. Chenery School. 

BELvivereE, IL.., Belvidere High School. 

BeverLy, Mass., Prospect School. 

Boise, IpAHo., Garfield School. 

BRAINTREE, Mass., Penniman School. 

Brook.ine, Mass., Michael Driscoll School. 

BURLINGTON, VT., Adams School. 

Casper, Wyo., Roosevelt School; Washington School. 

CENTERVILLE, Iowa, Garfield School. 

CHANUTE, Kans., Chanute Public Schools, L. H. 


James B. 


Petit, Superintendent; Alcott School; Cross 
School; Junior High School; Lincoln School; 
Murray Hill School; Pioneer School; Roosevelt 


School; Senior High School; Webster School. 
CHARLESTON, W. Va., Union School. 
CHERRYVALE, KANS., Garfield School. 
CLEARFIELD, Pa., Fourth Ward School. 
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CLEVELAND Heicuts, On10, Taylor Sci.ool. 

Coterapo Sprincs, Coio., Midiand School. 

CoLtumsus, Onto, Fifth Avenue School; Heyl Ave- 
nue School. 

Councit Burrs, Iowa, Dodge School; Washington 
School. 

DanviL_e, Cauir., San Ramon Union Valley High 
School. 

Darien, Conn., Baker School; Royle School. 

Detta, Coro., Delta High School. 

Denver, Coro., Albion School; Ebert School; Fair- 
view School; Globeville School; Lawrence Street 
School; Logan School; Stedman School; Stevens 
School. 

Detroit, Micu., Hancock School; Myra Jones 
School. 

Dusuoue, Iowa, Jackson School. 

Dunopegz, ILt., Dundee Community High School. 

East Maucu CuHunk, Pa., East Mauch Chunk 
Public Schools, Lewis N. Snyder, Supervising- 
Principal. 

Eppystone, Pa., Grammar School. 

E_twoop City, Pa., Ellwood City Public Schools, 
W. Ray Smith, Superintendent; Circle School; 
Hartman School; High School; North Side 
School; West End School. 

ENGLewoop, Co.o., Hawthorne School. 
ENcLewoop, N. J., Cleveland School; Franklin 
School; Intermediate School; Lincoln School. 
Eris, Pa., Franklin School; Jones School; Wash- 

ington School. 

Farrpury, Nesr., Fairbury Public Schools, A. M. 
Nelson, Superintendent; Central Ward School; 
East Ward School; High School; West Ward 
School. 

Fort Smitn, ArK., Fort Smith Public Schools, 
J. W. Ramsey, Superintendent; Albert Pike 
School; Belle Grove School; Belle Point School; 
Dunbar School; DuVal School; High School; 
Howard School; Lincoln School; Mill Creek 
School; Parker School; Peabody School; Rogers 
School; South Fort Smith School; Spradling 
School; Trusty School; Washington School. 

Fort Wayne, INp., Riverside School. 

GLoucester, Mass., Point Grammar School; Saw- 
yer School. 

GLoversviL_e, N. Y., Kingsboro School. 

Granp Haven, Micu., Grand Haven Public Schools, 
E. H. Babcock, Superintendent; Central School; 
Fourth Ward School; High School; Junior High 
School. 

Hemiock, Micu., Hemlock Public Schools, Lee O. 
Clark, Superintendent. 

Houston, Texas, Helms School. 

Humso.tpt, Kans., Humboldt Public Schools, Hale 
B. Blair, Superintendent; High School; Junior 
High School; Lincoln School; South School. 

HuUTCHINSON, KANS., Avenue A School; Fourth 
Avenue School. 

Jackson, Micu., West Intermediate School. 

JACKSONVILLE, Iti., Franklin School; Jefferson 
School; Josephine Milligan School; Lafayette 
School; Washington School. 

JAMESTOWN, R. IL., Jamestown Public Schools, Ros- 
well C. Palmer, Superintendent; Carr School; 
Thomas H. Clarke School. 

KENOSHA, Wis., Durkee School; Lincoln Junior High 
School. 

Lop1, Cauir., Needham School. 

LocaN County, Onto, Logan County Public 
Schools, Glenn Drummond, Superintendent; Belle 
Center Public School; Bokescreek Public School; 
DeGraff Public School; Iron City Public School; 
Jefferson Public School; Monroe Public School; 
Perry Public School; Quincy Public School; Rush- 
sylvania Public School; Stokes Public School; 
Washington Public School; West Liberty Public 
School; Zane Public School. 

Lompoc, Cauir., Miguelito School. 

Loursvitte, Ky., Emerson School; Henry Clay 
School. 

LyncHBuraG, VA., Floyd School; Miller Park School; 
White Rock School. 

ManHanoy City, Pa., Mahanoy Township School 
District, Joseph F. Noonan, Superintendent. 

MANKatTo, MINN., Roosevelt School. 

MANSFIELD, Ono, Prospect School. 

Meprorp, Mass., Osgood School. 

MeripeNn, Conn., Robert Morris School. 

Mipwest, Wyo., Midwest School. 

Mi_wauKeE, Wis., Kosciuszko Pre-Vocational School. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Clara Barton School; Long- 
fellow School; Thomas Lowry School; William 
Penn School. 

Mosrince, S. Dax., North Building. 

Monrovia, Cauir., Wild Rose Avenue School. 

Morristown, N. J., Speedwell Avenue School. 

Mount Hope, W. Va., Junior High School. 

Mount STERLING, ILt., Mount Sterling Grade 
School. 

NatcuitrocHes, La., State Normal School, A. G. 
Alexander, Secretary. 

Newark, N. J., School for the Deaf. 

New Aucusta, Muiss., Oak Grove Consolidated 
School. 

New Brunswick, N. J., Livingston School. 

Norro.k, VA., John Goode School. 

NortH AtTTLesoro, Mass., Bank Street School. 

Oper.in, Onto, Oberlin Public Schools, Howard L. 
Rawdon, Superintendent; Junior High School; 
Pleasant Street School; Prospect Street School; 
Senior High School. 

PALMERTON, Pa., Palmerton Public Schools, B. Frank 
Rosenberry, Superintendent; Delaware School; 
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Franklin School; Hazard School; Stephen S. 
Palmer School. 

Panaca, Nev., Lincoln County High School. 

PAWHuSKA, OKLA., Pawhuska Public Schools, J. O. 
Hall, Superintendent; Century School; Franklin 
School; High School; Lynn School; Prudom 
School; Union School. 

PEKIN, ILL., Pekin Community High School. 

PLAINFIELD, N. J., Irving School. 

PorTLAND, Maine, Longfellow School; Presumpscot 
School; Riverton School. 

Raritan, N. J., Fords School Number Twelve. 

RICHMOND, VA., Monroe School. 





Cooperation 

‘THE world moves ahead by co- 

operation. Without it we should 
all be savages. Each would strug- 
gle alone for food and shelter to 
keep alive. With codperation we 
are able to do wonderful things. 
Because the world had not learned 
to codperate to restrain selfish im- 
perialistic ambitions, it spent bil- 
lions of treasure and millions of 
lives in a terrible war. It will do 
so again unless we learn to live and 
work together in larger units. .It 
is easy to see that the codperative 
spirit is a precious asset. It is now 
growing rapidly among teachers. 
They are beginning to see what a 
little time and a little money spent 
for larger codperation means to 
the profession, to children, to the 
Nation, and to the world. This list 
of special-honor schools is eloquent 
testimony of the attitude of the new 
teacher and the new principal. 
Never before so early in the school 
year has the list been so long. 
Each school in this list is a unit in 
a volunteer army. Its teachers are 
loyal. They are professional in 
spirit. They are codperating with 
their fellow-teachers throughout 
the Nation. They are on the firing 
line of the greatest educational ad- 
vance in the history of the world. 











Rocuester, N. H., East Rochester School. 
Rockrorp, ILi., Kent School; P. A. Peterson School. 
RusHviLie, Inp., Havens School. 

RuTHeRFOoRD, N. J., Pierrepont School, Sylvan 
School. 

Sacinaw, Micu., Otto Roeser School. 

San Francisco, Cautr., Harrison School. 

SANTA ANA, Catir., Edison School. 

SHEBOYGAN, Wis., Franklin School; Lincoln School; 
Longfellow School; U. S. Grant School. 

Sioux Crry, Iowa, Bancroft School; Crescent 
School; Emerson School; Floyd School; Franklin 
School; Grant School; Hawthorne School; 
Hopkins School; Jay School; Longfellow School; 
Lowell School; Webster School; Woodrow Wilson 
Junior High School. 

Sioux Fats, S. Dax., Meredith School. 

Sopris, Coro., Sopris Public Schools, 1. D. Mahuron, 
Superintendent. 

SoutH BeEnp, INp., Elder School; Girl’s Pre-Voca- 
tional School; Henry Studebaker School; John F. 
Nuner School; Lafayette School; Lincoln Platoon 
School; Linden School; Marquette School; Oliver 
School; Washington School. 

SoutH Sanpete District, Utan, South Sanpete 
School District, E. T. Reid, Superintendent; 
Axtell School; Centerfield School; Ephraim Ele- 
mentary School; Ephraim Junior and Senior High 
School; Fayette School; Gunnison Grade School; 
Gunnison Valley High School; Manti High School; 
Manti Junior High School; Manti Primary School; 
Mayfield Junior High and Elementary School; 
Mayfield School; Sterling School. 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass., William Street School. 

STRATFORD, CONN., Garden School; Sedgwick School. 

SUMNER, Iowa, Sumner Public Schools, Thomas J. 
Durant, Superintendent; High School. 

Summit, N. J., Brayton School; Industrial School; 
Roosevelt School. 

Tacoma, Wasu., Grant School. 

Terre Haute, INp., Collett School; Fairbanks 


School; Fairview School; McLean Junior High 


School; Sandisoa School. 

Totepo, Oxo, Alexander Hamilton School; Anng 
Pickett School; Monroe School. 

TurNers Faris, Mass., Turners Falls Public 
Schools, Joseph S. Keating, Superintendent; Cen. 
tral School; High School; Highland School; Mon. 
tague Center School; Montague City School; New 
Eighth Street School; Gakman School; Qld 
Eighth Street School; Portable School; South End 
School. 

WaLTHAM, Mass., Jonathan B. Bright School- 
Thomas Hill School. “ 

WarREN, OHIO, Central School; Dickey Avenue 
School; Elm Street School. 

WaAsHINGTON, D. C., Brent-Dent School. 

WATERLOO, Iowa, (East Side) East Waterloo Public 
Schools, Charles W. Kline, Superintendent; East 
Waterloo Teachers Club, Mildred Schaefer, Se. 
retary; Alcott School; Frances Grout School: 
Grant School; Hawthorne School; John Fiske 
School; Junior High School; Lafayette School; 
Lincoln School; McKinley School; Roosevelt 
School; Senior High School; Washington School, 

WaAUvuKEGAN, ILL., Glen Flora School. 

WestTsrook, MAINE, Warren School. 

West CHELMSFORD, Mass., Quessy School. 

West Cuester, Pa., Model School. 

Wosurn, Mass., Wyman School. 

YouncsTtown, Ono, Haselton Building; Jefferson 
School. 


CURRENT YEAR 


ALLENSVILLE, On10, Richland High School. 

ANpover, Mass., Bradlee School. 

ArENA, N. Dak., Arena Consolidated School. 

ARKANSAS, Wis., Arkansas Public Schools, Joseph 
H. Walsh, Principal. 

ATHENS, N. Y., Athens Village School. 

ATHOL, Mass., Main Street School. 

AUBURNDALE, Mass., Williams School. 

Battimore, Mb., Morrell Park School; Sixteenth 
Street School. 

Be__evug, Ono, Junior High School; McKim 
School. 

BLooMINGTON, INpb., Seminary Building. 

Bripceton, N. J., South Avenue School. 

BROOKLINE, Mass., Longwood School. 

BUENA Park, Ca.ir., Buena Park Grammar School. 

BuRLINGTON, Iowa, Burlington Public Schools, W. G. 
Brooks, Superintendent; Burlington Teachers As. 
sociation, Robert K. Corlett, Secretary; Corse 
School; Grimes School; High School; Lanman 
School; Lincoln School; North Hill School; Per- 
kins School; Prospect Hill School; Salter School; 
Saunderson School; Sunnyside School; Washing. 
ton School. 

Burr Oak, Kans., Burr Oak High School. 

Casa GRaANpbeE, Ariz., Union High School. 

CeparvaLe, N. Mex., Cedarvale School. 

CeEpaARVILLE, ILL., Cedarville School. 

CENTERVILLE, Iowa, Central School; Lincoln School; 
McKinley School. 

Cueviot, Oun1o, Northwestern School. 

Cuicaco, Itt., Dore School; Higginbotham School. 

CHRISMAN, ILL., Chrisman Township High School. 

CINCINNATI, On10, Vocational School. 

CLarkKsBurG, W. VA., Monticello School. 

CLEMENCEAU, Ariz., Clemenceau Public Schools, O. 
K. Garretson, Superintendent. 

CLEVELAND, On10, Landon School. 

Curr, N. Mex., Cliff High School. 

Co.torapo Sprincs, Coro., Helen Hunt School; Ivy- 
wild School. 

CotumsBus, Onto, Beck Street School; Bellows Ave- 
nue School; Chicago Avenue School; Dana Ave- 
nue School; Eastwood School; First Avenue 
School; John Burrough School; Mount Vernon 
Avenue School; Ohio Avenue School; South- 
wood School; Stewart Avenue School. 

CoNNERSVILLE, IND., Eighth Street School. 

Councit Biurrs, Iowa, Courtland School; Eighth 
Street School; Franklin Pierce School; Gunn 
School; Roosevelt School. 

Danvers, Mass., Park Street School. 

Davis, Cauir., Davis Joint Grammar School; Davis 
Joint Union High School. 

Des Moines, Iowa, Lucas School. 

DOWNINGTOWN, Pa., Downingtown Industrial and 
Agricultural School. 

ELkins, W. Va., Carlile School. 

ENGLEwooop, N. J., Nordhoff School. 

Erte, Pa., Home School. 

EUGENE, OREGON, Roosevelt Junior High School. 

Everett, Mass., Winthrop School. 

FAIRMONT, W. Va., William R. White School. 

FaLutinc Waters, W. Va., Marlowe Junior High 
School. 

Fort Couns, Coro., Lincoln School. 

Fort Gay, W. Va., Fort Gay Public Schools, M. J. 
Robinett, Principal. 

Fort Lupton, Coro., Fort Lupton Public Schools, 
G. W. Todd, Superintendent. 

Fort Wayne, Inpv., McCulloch School; Rolling Mill 
School. 

FREELAND Park, INpD., Parish Grove Township 
Schools, L. L. Martin, Principal. 

GARDEN City, KAns., Buffalo Jones School. 

GERMANTOWN, Mb., Germantown School. 

Gu pert, Ariz., Gilbert Public Schools, John Bran- 
igan, Superintendent. 

Gioucester, N. J., Cumberland Street School. 


(Continued on page A-258) 
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The New Curriculum 


OR the first time in educational 
FP tistos a curriculum is being built 

broad enough to meet the needs of 
all the children of all the people and 
varied enough to serve the interests of 
the individual child. The contrasts be- 
tween the old curriculum and the new 
are striking. The old curriculum was 
handed down by the school superinten- 
dent; the new curriculum is being built 
by all the school forces working in 
democratic coéperation. The old cur- 
riculum was made for adults; the new 
curriculum is being made for children. 
The old curriculum was static; the new 
curriculum continues to grow. The old 
curriculum finished the child’s educa- 
tion; the new curriculum begins the 
child’s education. ‘The old curriculum 
called for mastery of facts; the new 
curriculum calls for mastery of life. 
It seeks to answer the question, “What 
shall the child learn?” 

The commission appointed by the Na- 
tional Education Association for the 
revision of secondary education has said 
that everyone should learn (1) how to 
keep well; (2) how to use the funda- 
mental processes; (3) how to make a 
good home and rear his children; (4) 
how to work efficiently and happily; (5) 
how to be a faithful citizen; (6) how to 
spend his leisure wisely and (7) how 
to regulate his life according to the 
standards of right living. 

These definite categories involve 
masses of knowledge, habits, skills, ideals, 
attitudes, and appreciations that can be 
taught in the school and the home. 
They recognize frankly that the school 
is but one of many agencies through 
which the social inheritance passes on 
to the new generation. Taken as a 
whole, they furnish a basis for deciding 
what shall go into the curriculum. 

Health is put first because it is a con- 
dition of life itself. Health had a hard 
struggle to get into the curriculum and 
is only now becoming effective. Horace 
Mann was appalled by the amount of 
sickness and death due to ignorance. He 
felt that the schools ought to do some- 
thing about it. But there were con- 
scientious objectors. They said that 
health was a gift of God and that 


disease was the terrible swift lightning 
of his wrath. No mere teacher should 
interfere with the sacred relationship. 
Besides, the human body was a delicate 
matter. It could not be discussed in 
public. But Horace Mann wrote to 
some noted doctors for help. He asked 
them what fraction of the troubles they 





N an address before the In- 

dianapolis meeting of the 
Association on “The Responsi- 
bility of Educational Journal- 
ism in Interpreting the Schools 
to the Public,” the editor at- 
tempted to summarize the edu- 
cational ideas that are oftenest 
dealt with in the more pro- 
gressive educational journals. 


They were discussed under the | 


headings, “The New Curricu- 
lum,” “The New Statesman- 
ship in Education,” and “The 
New Teacher.” The sugges- 
tion has come from several 
sources that these ideas be de- 
veloped in a series of Journal 
editorials. This statement is 
the first of that series. 








treated was due to ignorance. Their 
answers were convincing. ‘They were 
published in Horace Mann’s famous re- 
ports. Gradually, it was agreed that 
the schools should teach children some- 
thing about their bodies. So the schools 
went to the medical colleges and _ bor- 
rowed anatomy and physiology. Chil- 
dren learned to name muscles and bones 
and to trace food on its way through 
the system. It took several genera- 
tions to discover that such teaching did 
not greatly change people’s habits of 
living. Now the best schools are teach- 
ing health habits. School dentists, 
doctors, and nurses are helping children 
to see that health is not only learning 
things, but doing things. 

The new curriculum is improving the 
teaching of the fundamental processes. 
Reading, writing, spelling, and arith- 
metic are the tools of learning. The 
test of their worth is the uses to which 
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they are put. Curriculum revision is 
cutting from these subjects the dead 
mass of materials that children do not 
use. The result is fewer facts better 
taught and more emphasis on learning 
how to learn. In the old reading chil- 
dren worked for days over ponderous 
selections that were meant for adults. 
In the new school they read widely ma- 
terials they can understand and enjoy. 
The old spelling drew long columns of 
words fi_m the dictionaries. The new 
spelling selects words from the writings 
of daily life. The old arithmetic was 
written to provide material for mental 
gymnastics. The new arithmetic deals 
with situations within the experience of 
the child. The old fundamentals were 
based on faculty psychology and faith 
in mental discipline. The new funda- 
mentals are based on life’s needs and 
recognize as much disciplinary value in 
real problems as in fictitious ones. 
And so with worthy home member- 
ship. First came _ rather technical 
courses in cooking and sewing; then 
more practical courses. The work is 
now being rounded out by other studies 
which seek to improve the art of living 
together. During this trying period of 
unrest when the American home is strug- 
gling to adjust itself to new economic 
conditions and the wider opportunities 
that are coming to women, the new and 
broader home economics teaching is like 
a mighty anchor. More people now 
enjoy the comforts of well-equipped 
homes than ever before. Through home 
economics the new school may match 
this improved material home with a 
glorified social and _ spiritual home 
atmosphere in which to rear children 
and to live good lives. Through home 
economics the schools are exalting and 
dignifying the American home and the 
precious ideals for which it stands. 
The new curriculum is adjusting the 
relationships between vocational educa- 
tion and so-called liberal education. . 
The age-old war between these ideas 
has produced intellectual snobbery on 
the one hand and vocational peasantry 
on the other. It is a relic of the early 
beginnings when education was a spe- 
cial privilege of the leisure classes. It 
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has no place in a modern democracy, 
which, as the price of its very existence, 
must build into the lives of children a 
right attitude toward work combined 
with appreciation of the finer things of 
life. Rich culture springs from the 
black soil of economic competence and 
labor is most fruitful when it is ferti- 
lized by art and joy and a well-rounded 
philosophy of life. 

The new curriculum emphasizes a 
vitalized social and civic education. 
The civic education of a generation ago 
was borrowed from the law schools. It 
was a thing of words and not of deeds. 
The new curriculum deals with civic 
life within the range of the child’s ob- 
servation. It insists that good citizen- 
ship is right acts and attitudes all along 
the line—obeying laws, being a good 
neighbor, voting, demanding honest and 
efficient government. By being a good 
citizen of the home, the school, and the 
neighborhood, the child learns to be a 
useful citizen of the State, the Nation, 
and the world. 

The new curriculum deals also with 
leisure and ethical character. What 
shall it profit a. man if he earn a living 
and know not how to live; what shall it 
profit him if he gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul? We are told 
that man will soon be able to meet the 
world’s physical needs on a four-hour 
working day. What shall be done with 
the other twenty hours? Shall the an- 
swer be dissipation and futility or larger 
freedom and finer life? Can the schools 
teach the fine art of living? There is 
infinite wealth in the literature of the 
ages. There are abiding satisfactions in 
great music. The untold riches of na- 
ture everywhere await the observing 
eye and the attentive ear. Here is a 
glorious field for the curriculum maker. 
Children are not forced to appreciate 
the beautiful and the good. They are 
led to do so by the very atmosphere of 
the school and the home; by sharing the 
spiritual heritage of the race with wise 
parents and noble teachers. They are 
inspired into appreciation by teachers 
such as Emerson described when he 
wrote: 


Day by day for her darlings to her much 
she added more; 

In her hundred gated Thebes every cham- 
ber was a door, 

A door to something grander—loftier walls 
and vaster floor. 


These are the elements of the new 
curriculum. The narrative of its de- 
velopment is a fascinating story. It 
takes us into the science of education now 


struggling in its crude beginnings, even 
as medicine struggled a century ago. It 
opens the doors of research bureaus at 
work on the problems of education, even 
as engineers study the problems of build- 
ings. It takes us into teachers colleges 
where psychologists are studying the 
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learning processes. Most important of 
all, the story of the new curriculum 
helps us to vision education as a many- 
sided process which concerns the entire 
life of the child on the one hand and the 
whole life of society on the other.— 


J. E. M. 


Research in Secondary Education 


S A RESULT of the determina- 
tion of Commissioner John J. Ti- 
gert, of the Federal Bureau of Educa- 
tion, to increase the services of the 
Bureau in the field of research in sec- 
ondary education, the National Commit- 
tee on Research in Secondary Education 
has been created. This Committee was 
formed in June, at a meeting in Wash- 
ington, D. C., of the representatives of 
certain National and regional organiza- 
tions in the field of secondary education. 
The possible strength of the Committee 
is suggested by the names of the codperat- 
ing organizations. ‘These organizations 
and their official representatives are as 
follows: 


National Society of College Teachers of 
Education, represented by A. J. Jones, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals, Wil- 
liam H. Wetzell, Trenton, N. J.; U. S. 
Bureau of Education, John J. Tigert and E. 
E. Windes; The Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the Southern States, 
W. R. .Smithey, University of Virginia; 
North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, J. B. Edmonson, Univer- 
sity of Michigan; National Association of 
High School Inspectors and Supervisors, J. 
C. Hanna, State Department of Public In- 
struction, Illinois; National Association of 
College Registrars, R. M. Dempster, Johns 
Hopkins University; Educational Research 
Association, E. J. Ashbaugh, Ohio State 
University; Research Division of the Na- 
tional Education Association, John K. Nor- 
ton; California Society for the Study of 
Secondary Education, Horace M. Rebok. 


In addition to the members represent- 
ing organizations, the Committee elected 
a limited number of members at large, 
including : 

C. M. Ferriss, Cornell University; W. B. 
Bliss, Ohio State Department of Education; 
George S. Counts, Yale; Thomas Briggs, 
Columbia University; James M. Glass, Penn- 
sylvania State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion; W. C. Reavis, University of Chicago; 
Joseph Roemer, University of Florida; J. B. 
Davis, Boston University; L. V. Koos, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 


Under the constitution adopted by the 
Committee, the Committee will meet 
once a year for the election of its officers, 
to review the work of the previous year, 
and to formulate plans for future work. 


Its meeting will be held at the time of 
the mid-winter convention of the De- 
partment of Superintendence. The 
Committee organized for its first year of 
work with the following officers: 


Chairman, J. B. Edmonson, University of 
Michigan; Vice-Chairman, W. R. Smithey, 
University of Virginia; Secretary, E. E., 
Windes, U. S. Bureau of Education. 


The purposes of the Committee, as 
defined in its Constitution, are: 


1. To arouse those engaged in the field 
of secondary education to a consciousness 
of the need for research and to stimulate 
them to purposeful research activities in this 
field. 

2. To initiate investigations bearing upon 
secondary school problems. 

3. To advise and aid in 
initiated by other agencies. 

4. To coérdinate research activities carried 
on by agencies interested in secondary educa- 
tion. 

5. To act as a clearing-house of informa- 
tion and results pertaining to reseach in 
secondary education. 


investigations 


In an effort to carry out the forego- 
ing purposes, the Committee proposes to 
engage in the following activities: 


1. To offer suggestions and outline de- 
sirable procedure for research. 

2. To collect and file data valuable to 
those interested. 

3. To propose problems for investigation. 

4. To publish the results of investigations. 

5. To furnish those interested with bibli- 
ographies and other information relative to 
completed and current studies. 

6. To furnish clerical and statistical as- 
sistance for research enterprises. 

7. To promote and hold conferences on 
secondary school problems. 

8. To secure representation at important 
secondary school conferences. 


The National Committee will carry 
on its work through sub-committees. 
Four of these have already been created: 
(1) Junior high schools, (2) senior 
high schools, (3) large high schools, 
(4) procedure in research in secondary 
education. The direction of the work 
of this National Committee of twenty- 
five will be in the hands of the Executive 
Committee, consisting of the officers of 
the National Committee and the chair- 
men of the sub-committees.—J. B. E. 
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Tenure for | eachers 


Frep M. HuNTER 


Superintendent of Schools, Oakland, California 


HE NATIONAL CAMPAIGN 

for teacher tenure requires a full 

understanding of the reasons for 
tenure on the part of the teachers of 
the Nation. A great many people, in- 
cluding teachers, make up their minds 
concerning the merit and validity of a 
measure by rather local personal ex- 
periences and happenings with a com- 
paratively small scope of importance. 
The only fair basis for the consideration 
of the policy of indefinite or permanent 
teacher tenure is a review of all the evi- 
dence that can be gathered showing the 
effect of teacher tenure upon the teach- 
ing profession and hence upon the schools 
and upon the children. 

The teacher or school patron who is 
trying to form a judgment upon the 
problem of teacher tenure should re- 
member that most attitudes upon this 
subject are the result of prejudices and 
some preconceived idea arising out of 
purely local and personal experiences. 
To make up one’s mind concerning this 
great problem upon the basis of evidence 
one must vision the teaching profession 
of this country as a whole. 

One must be able to think of the 
750,000 teachers of America, half of 
them untrained and most of them tem- 
porarily in their respective positions and 
changing from one position to another 
very frequently. One must also vision 
the 20,000,000 children of America and 
what it would mean to them to have a 
stable profession working in the class- 
rooms of the land, well trained for their 
responsible positions, manned and re- 
cruited from the best and ablest youth. 

From the data assembled by the Com- 
mittee of One Hundred of the National 
Education Association, including evi- 
dence from teachers’ associations, both 
State and local, throughout the United 
States, from a large body of interested 
laymen, from State and local school 
officials, and from many careful local 
studies made of this subject, it may be 
safely stated that indefinite teacher 
tenure is primarily in the interest of the 
schools and the children. This is 
sustained by evidence showing that in- 
definite tenure works in the interest of 
a more permanent and abler teaching 
body and that more competent young 
people are thereby attracted to the pro- 


fession. The principal reasons for a 
conclusion of this kind may be 
marized as follows: 


sum- 


1. Indefinite or permanent tenure tends to 
decrease teacher turnover and stabilize the 
profession. 

2. It protects the great body of good teach- 
ers from political attack and from dismissal 





A TEACHER who is working 
faithfully in the interests of 
children has a right to be secure 
in his job—to be free from political 
interference and the fear of dis- 
missal for causes that have no con- 
nection with professional efficiency. 
That is the goal toward which the 
National Education Association is 
working. For years it has been 
fighting the battle of teacher ten- 
ure. Its present Committee on 


Tenure, under the chairmanship of 
Fred M. Hunter, a past president 
of the Association, has done not- 


able work. In this article Mr. 
Hunter summarizes the case for 
tenure. Members will wish to call 
it to the attention of board mem- 
bers and legislators. Many teach- 
ers’ clubs and associations are 
making special studies of the ten- 
ure problem. Several State asso- 
ciations are actively working for 
new tenure laws or the improve- 
ment of old ones. It is one of the 
big problems before the profession, 
It will not be solved until it is 
solved right—in the interests of the 
children of the Nation. 











for petty personal and political reasons. It 
is in accordance with the American prin- 
ciple of civil service and against a political 
spoils system in the schools. 

3. A sound tenure law provides for the 
easy dismissal of incompetent or insubor- 
dinate teachers where just cause can be 
shown. 

4. It encourages professional growth and 
a higher professional standard for all 
teachers. 

5. It tends to attract to the profession able 
and competent young persons because of 
increased stability of the profession and 
better opportunities for a career in teaching. 


Teacher turnover—The facts brought 
out by the survey of teacher tenure re- 
quire thoughtful consideration by every 
teacher and all loyal supporters of Amer- 
ica’s public school system. The insta- 
bility of teaching as a profession is only 
too glaringly shown. Based upon re- 
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plies direct from all State superintend- 
ents of public instruction save one, sev- 
eral State-wide surveys by teachers’ asso- 
ciations and school officials, and surveys 
made by the United States Bureau of 
Education, the facts are brought out that 
teacher turnover in the several stages 
ranges from 4 to 47 per cent with an 
average of 16 per cent for the Nation 
as a whole, that rural turnover within 
the States themselves runs as high as 
68 per cent, that the average tenure of 
superintendents of schools is three years 
throughout the Nation, that the policy 
of hiring and firing at will prevails in 
most States and is the Nation-wide 
policy, and that unless special legislation 
is enacted courts everywhere hold to the 
one-year contract theory of teacher 
tenure. In general, the returns from 
the sources just mentioned show that 
turnover is less and the profession more 
stable in States where tenure laws have 
been enacted. 

Political dismissalsh—The harm ac- 
cruing to the public schools of this coun- 
try, to the teaching profession, and, con- 
sequently, to the children, as a result of 
the working of sinister political influ- 
ences is almost incalculable. Political 
organizations controlling municipal and 
State politics in many of our large cities 
seek to dominate the schools by insidious 
and intriguing methods. The investi- 
gation of the National Education Asso- 
ciation brought to light many flagrant 
cases of political dismissal showing at- 
tempts to use the schools for purposes 
of political spoils. Of outstanding im- 
portance among these were the series of 
political dismissals in Portland, leading 
to the enactment of the law by the 
Oregon legislature giving the Portland 
teaching corps the protection of indef- 
inite tenure; the dismissal of sixty-eight 
teachers in Chicago in June, 1916, with- 
out notice, hearing, or charges, all of 
whom had the rating of “satisfactory” 
and were recommended for reélection by 
the superintendent of schools; the dis- 
missal in Denver in June, 1915, of 
seventy-six teachers, forty-nine of whom 
had ratings of “A” and “B” on a four- 
point scale, without hearing, notice, or 
charges; the dismissal in San Diego, in 
1917, of twenty-one teachers, all with 
records of satisfactory, as a result of a 
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political campaign in the election of a 
board of education. 

In addition to these outstanding ones, 
there is abundant evidence that in every 
State there are numerous cases of dis- 
missal of teachers for petty personal rea- 
sons either on the part of administrative 
authorities or boards of trustees in small 
town and country school districts. 
Where the right to “hire and fire” in 
an unlimited way exists, there can be 
no guarantee that merit will be the basis 
for either hiring or retaining teachers. 
Every administrator knows the personal 
and political pressure that is continually 
brought to bear for the placing of friends 
of persons who have large prestige, per- 
sonal influence, and political power. 
Every administrator also knows the ease 
with which a personal grudge can re- 
sult in the dismissal of a teacher, not be- 
cause of professional failure, but because 
of the disiike of some one with political 
power or in high authority. The cases 
cited above are indicative of a general 
trend of policy which is not only possible, 
but which actually does exist where there 
is no tenure regulation. A tenure law 
may occasionally protect a teacher or 
even a group of teachers who are in- 
competent and who ought to be dis- 
missed and keep them in office longer 
than they ought to be kept, but where 
one such case exists in the protection of 
an incompetent teacher, there are dozens 
of cases where teachers are discharged 
for other reasons than failure to teach 
well and where political appointees are 
placed in a school system, not because 
they are good teachers, but because they 
have friends with influence. The most 


dangerous threat to the American public 
schools today is the threat of powerful 


political groups to attack and control 
them, not in the interest of the children, 
but in the interest of political machines 
that operate for spoils purposes. Every 
American parent would prefer to have 
his child in a school system in which 
occasionally an incompetent teacher or 
superannuated teacher might be kept in 
the schools through tenure, rather than 
to submit the child to a school system 
where political appointment and dis- 
missal for spoils purposes and in the in- 
terest of a political machine are the 
rule. 

State tenure laws work well—Eleven 
States have either State-wide or partial 
tenure at the present time, and cam- 
paigns are in progress in eleven addi- 
tional States for either the amendment 
or the enactment of tenure laws. 

One State, New Jersey, has had a 
tenure law since 1910. The operation 
of this excellent tenure law over a period 
of fifteen years is the best testimony 
that tenure is a stimulation to profes- 
sional growth. Next to California, 
New Jersey has the ranking school sys- 
tem of all the States of the Nation as 
adjudged by the most competent critics 
and the highest recognized standards. 
The teaching profession has gone for- 
ward under able leadership to develop 
for itself a system of professional ad- 
vancement. The teacher turnover of 
New Jersey is comparatively low. High 
standards of qualifications are main- 
tained. A progressive teacher organiza- 
tion has continually fought for high pro- 
fessional standards and for the main- 
tenance of the tenure law. In Massa- 
chusetts and Maryland similar results 
are.to be observed. In all these States 
it is to be noted that professional prog- 


forded by the same type of law that is 
now called a tenure law in the State of 
Montana. The school system of Cal- 
ifornia has been benefited without ques- 
tion by the operation of this law. 
Virtually one half of the teaching pro- 
fession of the State—namely, the teach- 
ing profession in the larger cities, has 
been protected by the law and has been 
stabilized thereby. 

Tenure provisions in foreign coun- 
tries—Teachers in the educational sys- 
tems in European countries where a 
high degree of school development has 
taken place are much more completely 
protected by tenure than are the teach- 
ers of the United States. A few months 
ago the Research Division of the Na- 
tional Education Association published 
the following table showing the rank of 
the various European countries and the 
United States in percentage of. illiteracy 
of the total population. 





Per cent of 

Country Illiteracy 
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At the suggestion of the Committee of 
One Hundred on the Problem of 
Tenure, the following questions were 
presented by the Research Division to 
the embassies of each of these countries: 


1. Who appoints teachers in the schools 
of your country that are supported wholly 
or principally through public taxation? 

2. Are such teachers reappointed at reg- 
ular intervals, such as once every year, or 
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are they appointed to a position for an in- 
definite period so long as they give satis- 
factory service? 

3. For what causes may a teacher be re- 
moved from his position? 

4. What difference is there in the regula- 
tion affecting the appointment and tenure of 
teachers and those affecting the appointment 
and tenure of supervisory or executive of- 
ficials in the schools of your country? 


Summary of argument—The argu- 
ment for teacher tenure, then, is not 
merely the plea of teachers who feel 
they have been wronged, nor of groups 
of incompetents who are seeking to pro- 
tect themselves in positions for which 
they are not fitted, nor yet of the mili- 
tant body of a class-conscious trade or 
professional group of workers. It is 
rather a necessity based upon the need 
of the American school system for a 
teaching profession which will call to 
its ranks the outstanding gentus and 
leadership of American youth. 

It is the insistent demand of the most 
expert students of teaching conditions 
in the United States for the protection 
of the schocis from the gravest attack 
which threatens a public institution 
spending large amounts of money and 
affording the most fertile field for po- 
litical exploitation. 

It is the plea of the American ideal 
of a public school system which will 
adequately meet the requirements of 
young America for a full and complete 
preparation for useful and happy living 
in a democratic society, preparation for 
which should come through the leader- 
ship of the best type of manhood and 
womanhood which America can produce 
as the teachers and guides of its youth. 

It is the children and the schools of 
America that ask for a stable and pro- 
fessional teaching body for our Ameri- 
can school system. 

The replies from the various countries 
are tabulated in the table on page 272. 

From these data it is evident that in- 
definite teacher tenure with service dur- 
ing efficiency and good behavior is prac- 
tically universal in the best school sys- 
tems of Europe. No such policy as the 
“hire-and-fire’” practice, common _ in 
many of our States, exists. Neither is 
there such a thing as a “yearly contract” 
plan of election for teachers. The pro- 
fession in these respective countries in 
which illiteracy is very nearly abolished 
seems to be upon a very stable basis. It 
is to be noted that age retirement with 
pension seems almost universal ; also that 
no distinction is made between execu- 
tives, and supervisors, and teachers in 
tenure and dismissal provisions. 
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Why Homogeneous Grouping? 


Joun H. But er 


State Teachers College, San Francisco, California 


HERE is no more universal truth 

than that children differ. They 
differ in mental capacity; they differ 
in cultural and educational background, 
home environment, and the like; they 
differ in aptitudes, both mental and phys- 
ical; they differ in physical strength and 
nervous stability; they differ in a thou- 
sand and one other things that always 
enter into their lives and into the way 
they learn. 

In the past we disregarded these indi- 
vidual differences. We placed children 
in groups of forty, where we forced 
them to march woodenly along in the so- 
called educational lock step. Practically 
always, chance selected those groups of 
forty. That each child differed from 
his fellow in height, length of step, and 
tempo, made no difference. We put 
them into the same chain gang; we 
linked them together, hand and foot, and 
made them march thus, keeping the same 
time and taking the same length of step 
—a mythical time and step vaguely sup- 
posed to fit the average child. 

But now we are said to have dis- 
covered a remedy—homogeneous group- 
ing. The procedure, in general, is this: 
We give children intelligence tests and 
use the resulting intelligence scores to 
divide them into supposedly homogene- 
ous sections: one section for the bright, 
one section for the dull, and the middle 
section for the average. Instead of mak- 
ing all children march through the 
schools in the same lock step we march 
them through in three sections, with 
three lock steps. In short, we give each 
group work that is supposed to fit the 
capacity of the children arbitrarily 
placed in it by the intelligence scores. 
We promote each child every year and 
maintain that, thus, the duller children 
are not taught that habit of failure, as 
under the old system with its non-pro- 
motions and demotions. 

That this theory of homogeneous 
grouping is quite unsound needs little 
proof. It assumes that native mental 
capacity, as tested by intelligence tests, 
correlated perfectly with actual school 
accomplishment. It must assume this, 
for by the use of the child’s intelligence 
score, it places him in the bright, aver- 
age, or dull section, which differ from 
each other in the amount of school 
accomplishment offered and expected. 


Manifestly, since the validity of the 
homogeneous theory is directly depend- 
ent upon the degree with which actual 
school accomplishment correlates with 
intelligence, as tested by intelligence 
tests, it follows that every deviation 
from a perfect correlation between the 
two, shows up the fallacy of the theory. 
In short, if the correlation is only 75, 
we should hesitate before we put homo- 
geneous grouping into practice, and un- 
justly put into the wrong groups those 
children that keep the correlation from 
being perfect, or nearly so. 

Now this correlation is variously 
given from 40 to 60. A conservative 
estimate seems to be 50. The condem- 
nation of these figures needs no further 
explanation. If the correlation is not 
perfect, if it is not even high, something 
is wofully wrong with the assumptions 
of homogeneous grouping. 

Some maintain that the correlation is 
much higher than the conservative es- 
timate of 50. There is, however, little 
reliable evidence to substantiate this 
claim. Most experiments have been too 
limited in the number of children ex- 
perimented with, and.in the machinery 
used, to have any validity. Until sev- 
eral valid experiments, covering enough 
cases, have been carried out, any scheme 
of homogeneous grouping can be but a 
blind, and somewhat stupid, mistake. 

As a matter of fact we have little 
reason to believe that the correlation be- 
tween intelligence, as tested by intelli- 
gence tests, and actual school accom- 
plishment will ever be found to be high. 
These thousand and one factors, other 
than the native intelligence that tests 
prove, also enter into the way that chil- 
dren learn. ‘They enter strongly, and 
with dismaying regularity. To disre- 
gard them with the bland indifference 
that seems characteristic of the pro- 
ponents of homogeneous grouping is to 
admit a peculiar conception of education. 

That native intelligence, as tested by 
intelligence tests, is by far the largest 
single factor entering into school accom- 
plishment, we must readily admit. That 
it outweighs all the other thousand and 
one factors, however, we cannot concede 
until we have the results of several more 
valid experiments than those that have 
given us the conservative correlation of 
50. If there is to be any division of 
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pupil. into three or five or more sec- 
tions, for the differentiation of subject- 
matter taught, we must cheerfully grant 
that the best means of allocating chil- 
dren to the different groups is to use the 
intelligence scores. Our contention is 
simply that, while the intelligence score 
is the best single means of selection, it 
is by far too unreliable to warrant seri- 
ous consideration. 

If we wished to quibble over terms 
we could say that there can be no homo- 
geneous grouping. In the various fac- 
tors, other than intelligence, that enter 
into his life and into the way he learns, 
each child is different. His home envi- 
ronment, his physical strength, his nerv- 
ous stability, his likes and dislikes that 
have been built up even before he enters 
the first grade; these and all the other 
factors that influence his school perform- 
ance make him so different that we must 
consider him a group unto himself. 
Even in native intelligence, each child 
in a so-called homogeneous group differs 
from his fellow, for within each group 
the distribution of intelligence yet fol- 
lows a curve, or section of a curve. 
When we speak of homogeneous group- 
ing, we mean then, not homogeneous, 
but relative homogeneous grouping—and 
we must interpret the word “relative” 
very liberally at that. In order to have 
homogeneity, we must have one group 
for every intelligence score, or fraction 
of a score. In short, homogeneous 
grouping is but a half measure of those 
who believe that native intelligence is 
the only thing that influences school per- 
formance. 

There is another angle we should con- 
sider. Any system of homogeneous 
grouping puts upon those children un- 
fortunate enough to be placed in the dull 
group the stigma of stupidity. To a 
lesser, but still serious, degree, it places 
the same stigma upon those in the aver- 
age group—all but those in the superior 
section. These dull pupils are publicly 
branded. They are socially branded. 
There is no way to keep a child from 
finding out his status and the status of 
his fellow. What could be more de- 
moralizing to self-respect and courage? 
The odd thing about it all is that one of 
the chief arguments put forth by those 
favoring homogeneous grouping deliber- 
ately ignores this fact. By being pro- 
moted every year, they say, the children 
are not taught to fail, as under the old 
system with its non-promotions and de- 
motions. We wonder if perhaps homo- 
geneous grouping is not more unfair and 
if it does not teach more children the 





habit of failure through this published 
stigma than the old system taught. 
The method of determining the 
bright, average, and dull groups either 
by mental age or by I. Q. is clumsy in 
the extreme. No matter where we draw 
the line dividing the dull from the aver- 
age, or the average from the bright, there 





PEACE ON EARTH 


Edith E. McGee 
Norwood, Ohio. 
When error flooded all the world 
with night 
And wrapped men’s souls in dark- 
ness, like a gem 
Of purest lustre radiant with light, 
Rose in the east the star of Beth- 
lehem. 


When naught but discords harsh of | 
strife and sin 


Sounded throughout the earth re- 
echoing wrong, 
In harmony divine above hate’s din 
Was heard the music of the 
angels’ song. 


And may the light of love yet find 
its way 
Where error’s shadows to the 
earth still cling, 
And may strife’s clamor cease on 
Christmas Day 
So men can hear the songs the 
angels sing. 





are always our borderline cases to con- 
sider. Are intelligence tests so accurate 
that we are justified in putting a child 
with a score 91 into one group while 
we put his fellow with a score of 92 in 
another ? 

The accomplishment ratio has shown 


us that native capacity is an unreliable 


indication of the work children do. Is 
there any justification for holding in the 
dull group a child who lives up to the 
limit of his low capacity and thereby 
excels in school accomplishment a child 
in a higher group who lives below his 
higher capacity? Advocates of homo- 
geneous grouping maintain that provision 
is made for shifting a child from the dull 
to the average class, or from the aver- 
age to the bright, as his performance 
warrants. Theoretically this seems ex- 
cellent; practically it is ineffective. No 
adequate standards for this shifting have 
been, or can be, set up. A child in the 
average group who is too bright in arith- 
metic to be held there will be kept back 
because he is deficient in other subjects. 
A child in the bright group who is fail- 
ing in reading and grammar will not 
be demoted as long as he is holding his 


own in other things. When we con- 
sider the many complications of this sort 
we see the impossibility of effective ad- 
ministration of the shifting. 

But psychologists say that intelligence 
is general, not specific; that a child who 
tends to be bright in one subject will 
tend to be bright in all subjects. We 
have no quarrel with the contention that 
children who tend to be bright in one 
thing, tend to be bright in all subjects, 
All things being equal a child should get 
the same grade in arithmetic that he 
gets in dramatics or geography but ai] 
things are seldom equal. We must deal 
with conditions as they are, not as they 
might be if all things were equal. 

In elementary schools, where one 
teacher has a pupil in all subjects, that 
pupil’s grades are never uniform. That 
the average child’s grades are as uni- 
form as we do find them is due largely 
to the fact that his teacher lets his good 
work in arithmetic influence her when 
she comes to putting on the report card 
his bad showing in grammar. Teacher 
judgment in such matters is notoriously 
unreliable. 

In short the “tendency” of children to 
do all things equally well is not a fault- 
less rule. The thousand and one things 
other than intelligence have caused chil- 
dren to like this study, be indifferent to 
another, and heartily dislike a third. As 
a result they do well in the first subject, 
indifferently in the second, and poorly in 
the third. 

All this leads us to this point: Homo- 
geneous grouping is a fallacy. A step 
forward, yes; but how pitifully small a 
step when it is so tremendously practical 
to go the whole way. At the very best 
it has merely broken up the old chain 
gang into three or five smaller chain 
gangs. Certainly it has not taken care 
of individual differences. 

The whole way would put us on the 
basis of individual progress. Each child 
would be considered a unit. Each child 
would study each subject, and progress 
in each subject at his own speed—not 
shackled to others. Such _ individual 
progress would take the differences in 
native intelligence into the fullest pos- 
sible consideration, for every child will 
be a group to himself. Moreover, every 
individual difference in the multitude of 
factors—that so mightily influence the 
way children learn—will be recognized; 
and every adjustment to them would be 
made upon the basis that each child is a 
free unit to be considered as such—not 
simply a drab marcher in a drab chain 
gang. 
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Early [extbooks—Arithmetics' 


RITHMETIC as a school subject 
received more attention during the 
first half of the nineteenth century 
than was given it before, or since. At 
the beginning of this period there were 
schools in which it was not taught, 
and many in which the Rule of Three? 
was the final goal of ambitious pupils. 
It was not unusual for the teacher to 
have the only printed book and often he 
used the Cyphering Book of his own 
school days as the basic text. 

Before 1800 most of the arithmetics 
used in the United States were written 
in England. The Schoolmaster’s As- 
sistant, by Thomas Dilworth, was the 
most widely used. ‘The predecessors in 
popularity to Dilworth had been Crocker 
and Hodder. Thus other arithmetics as 
well as Dilworth’s served many mem- 
bers of a family, and sometimes those of 
several generations. Crocker’s Arith- 
metic, published in 1677, offered “‘a Plain 
and Familiar Method suitable to the 
meanest Capacity, for the understanding 
of that incomparable Art.” This has 
been characterized as the first arithmetic 
in English “to attain any popularity.” 
The first purely arithmetical work 
printed in the United States is said to 
have been a 1719 edition of Hodder’s 
“Arithmetick, or that Necessary Art 
made easie; being explained in a Famil- 
iar Way to the capacity of any that 
desire to learn it in a little time.” It 
was first published in 1661, and over a 
hundred years later was widely used in 
the American colonies. It competed 
with arithmetics written by Americans 
during the early days of the new re- 
public, and with Dilworth’s School- 
master’s Assistant, first published in 
1743, but retaining its popularity in 
both England and America into the 
nineteenth century. A_ revision by 
William Stoddard was published at 
Troy in 1832. 

The honor of having been the first 
person to write an arithmetic in Amer- 
ica appears to have belonged to Isaac 
Greenwood. His textbook was “Arith- 
metick, Vulgar and Decimal with the 
Application thereof to a variety of Cases 
in Trade and Commerce by Isaac Green- 
wood M. A. and P. M. Boston N. E. 
Printed by S. Kneeland and T. Green 
for T. Hancock at the sign of the 


1This is the second of a series of articles on 
early American textbooks by Mary Magruder, 
Sandy Spring, Maryland. 

7A rule for finding any term of a proportion, the 
three others being given. 


Bible and Three Crows in Annstreet 
MDCCXXIX.” 

At least twenty Americans wrote 
arithmetics before 1800, and among 
these Nicholas Pike holds first place. 
His great work published in 1788 was 
a treatise containing nearly all then 
known on the subject. As a textbook 
it was too comprehensive and complex 
for children, but it was superior from 
a practical peint of view to others of 
the time, which were less scholarly and 
also less explicit and well arranged. It 
was better adapted for college students, 
by whom it was much used during a 
long period. An abridgment more suit- 
able for elementary schools was pub- 
lished in 1793. The larger textbook, 
“A New and Compleat Arithmetic com- 
posed for Citizens of the United States” 
comprised 512 pages, 408 devoted to 
arithmetic, 60 to plane geometry, 
trigonometry and mensuration, 33 to 
algebra, and 10 to an introduction to 
conic sections. It was bound in full 
leather as were most of the schoolbooks 
of the time. The price was $2.50. 
The fifth edition of it, published in 1832, 
is believed to have been the last, and 
the second edition of the abridgment in 
1826 seems to have had no successors. 

During the years 1800-1850 over two 
hundred persons whose names are listed 
by James M. Greenwood and Artemas 
Martin published arithmetic texts. In 
his Introductory Notes, Artemas Martin 
says “Doubtless there are in existence 


many American arithmetics (some 
quaint and curious) besides those 
described.”’ Seven are listed as not ex- 


amined, but after a study of the work 
of more than two hundred writers of 
arithmetic textbooks, Greenwood ex- 
presses this opinion: “For fifty years 
after the appearance of Nicholas Pike’s 
Arithmetic little progress was made 
either in the matter or method of the 
arithmetics published. (A _ new era, 
however, is marked by the writings of 
Warren Colburn, Greenleaf, Davies, 
Ray, Perkins, Thomson, Stoddard, and 
Brooks.” ) Monroe, nearly twenty 
years later, in his “Development of 
Arithmetic as a School Subject” says: 


The men who made our arithmetic— 
Warren Colburn without a doubt occupies 
first place, because of his influence in stim- 
ulating and directing the development. 
Much of our present arithmetic we owe to 
him directly or indirectly. He himself was 
much greater than his influence has been, 
and his writings are still sources of informa- 


tion as well as inspiration. To Joseph Ray 
we should give second place. He was not a 
great constructive writer and thinker as was 
Colburn, but his greatness consists rather in 
his ability to write clearly, to organize and 
to adapt. Because he could do these things 
well, his texts have been given a wide and 
long continued use in our schools. Follow- 
ing these two men, there were many others 
who have materially contributed to the 
molding of our present arithmetic and the 
methods of teaching it. The story 
of the development of arithmetic which we 
have traced suggests repeatedly that perma- 
nent improvement of content, organization, 
or methods of teaching must be based upon 
a clear conception of the child. In this was 
Colburn’s greatness; here also is the founda- 
tion of our recent progress. 


Those who wrote arithmetics at the 
beginning of the century not only had 
the handicap of a lack of understanding 
of the mental characteristics of children, 
but the disadvantages of having a much 
more complex subject to present. The 
table of dry measure, which is typical 
of others, will suggest the difficulties 
connected with learning to work with 
denominate numbers, in the early schools 
of the United States. 


Dry Measure—Pike’s Arithmetic 


2 Pints 1 Quart 

2 Quarts 1 Pottle 

2 Pottles 1 Gallon 

2 Gallons 1 Peck 

4 Pecks 1 Bushel 

2 Bushels 1 Strike 

2 Strikes 1 Coom 

2 Cooms 1 Quarter 

4 Quarters 1 Chaldron 

44 Quarters 1 Chaldron in 
London 

5 Quarters 1 Wey 

2 Weys 1 Last 


Clifton Johnson says: “The labor in- 
volved in the computation of ordinary 
business transactions at this period was 
appalling.” The difficulties connected 
with the currency in use are too complex 
for explanation but the information on 
page 14 of “The American Tutor’s As- 
sistant,” by Zachariah Jess, of Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, is simpler than that given 
in some of the textbooks of the time. 
The page referred to gives the following 
list of coins: 


Gold: A Johannes 

An Half Johannes 
A Doubloon 

A Moidore 

An English Guinea 
A French Guinea 

A Spanish Pistole 

A French Pistole 


Silver: An English or French Crown 
The Dollar of Spain 
Sweden or Denmark 
An English Shilling 


A Pistareen 
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In “The District School as It Was”, 
published in 1833, Warren Burton gives 
an illuminating account of his experi- 
ences with Adam’s Arithmetic. A num- 
ber of similar reminiscences by others 
are interesting, but this is selected as the 
most explicit concerning what Monroe 
calls “The Cyphering Book Period.” 


At the age of twelve, I commenced the 
study of Arithmetic, that chiefest of sciences 
in Yankee estimation. The entering on 
arithmetic was quite an era in my school- 
boy life. This was placing me decidedly 
among the great boys, and within hailing 
distance of manhood. My feelings were 
consequently considerably elevated. A new 
Adam’s Arithmetic of the latest edition was 
bought for my use. It was covered by the 
maternal hand with stout sheepskin, in the 
economical expectation, that, after I had 
done with it, it might help still younger heads 
to the golden science. A quire of foolscap 
was made to take the form of a manuscript 
of the full length of the sheet, with a paste- 
board cover, as more suitable to the dignity 
of such superior dimensions than flimsy 
brown paper. 

My first exercise was transcribing from 
my Arithmetic to my manuscript... . Every 
rule was transcribed, and each sum likewise 
as it stood proposed in the book, and also 
the whole process of figures by which the 
answer was found. Each rule, moreover, 
was, or rather was to be, committed to 
memory, word for word, which to me was 
the most tedious and difficult job of the 
whole. 

I advanced as far as Reduction this first 
winter, and a third through my manuscript, 
perhaps. The end of the Arithmetic seemed 
almost as far off in the future as that end 
of boyhood and under-age restraint, twenty- 
one. 

The next winter I began at Addition again, 
to advance just through Interest. My third 
season I went over the same ground again, 
and, besides that, ciphered to the very last 
sum in the Rule of Three. This was deemed 
quite an achievement for a lad only fourteen 
years old, according to the ideas prevailing 
at that period. Now and then, a youth, after 
having been through Adams, entered upon 
old Pike, the arithmetical sage who “set the 
sums” for the preceding generation. Such 
were called great “arithmeticians.” 


In 1821, Warren Colburn published 
his “First Lessons in Arithmetic on the 
Plan of Pestalozzi”, a mental arithmetic. 
More than two million copies of this 
book were sold within the next fifty 
years. It substituted in the lower grades 
practical problems orally given for ci- 
phering often without any understand- 
ing of the work and exerted a greater 
influence on arithmetic teaching than any 
other book had ever done. Colburn, al- 
though (as he acknowledged) indebted 
to Pestalozzi for some ideas, undoubtedly 
wrote the most original of our arithmetic 
textbooks. As Edward G. Davis wrote 
soon after Colburn’s death, “ ‘His First 


Lessons’ was unquestionably the result of 
his own teaching. He made the book 
because he needed it and because such 
a book was needed in the community.” 
All recent students of arithmetic text- 
books, especially Walter Scott Monroe, 
give high praise to Colburn’s work. 
After the use of textbooks for arith- 
metic relieved the teacher from “‘setting 





NNIE E. JOHNSTONE, of 
Maryland, is enjoying her fifty- 
seventh year of public school teaching. 
She is working with her thirty-fifth 
fourth grade, in a beautiful new school 
building at Ellicott City, Maryland. 
Miss Johnstone was born and edu- 
cated in Baltimore. After graduation 
in 1869 at the State Normal School, 
where she had the inspiring instruction 
of M. A. Newell and the developing 
influence of Sarah E. Richmond, she 
began teaching at Calverton, Baltimore 
County, Maryland. After twenty-two 
years of rural school work she came, in 
1891 to Ellicott City. At the recent 
dedication of its high school, appreciative 
tributes to her long service were included 
in the program. 


sums’’ he had to contend with a diversity 
of books. “A Manual of Mutual In- 
struction,” published in 1826 by Wil- 


liam Russell, says in advising teachers: 


You will find a variety of arithmetics in 
the school, from Pike’s octavo to Temple’s 
primer. It is to be lamented that 
parents are so unwilling to purchase a new 
book, however improved, while any book 
however antiquated and unsuitable is al- 
ready owned. This embarrasses the teacher 
and retards the progress of the pupils. 


While arithmetic was every child’s 


major, those who were proficient in jt 
thought of themselves as superior beings 
and worked out difficult problems with 
an ardor of ambition now lacking. 

Arithmetic was not a simple subject 
in 1850, but many complexities of the 
early arithmetics had been eliminated, 
and the textbooks of Charles Davies, 
Joseph Ray, and others, while containing 
much which had little relation with a 
child’s needs, were sufficiently satisfac- 
tory to teachers to establish a course in 
arithmetic which was not radically al- 
tered during the second half of the nine- 
teenth century. About a quarter of a 
century ago a reaction against the con- 
ventional mental attitude towards arith- 
metic challenged much which had been 
taken for granted. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, arithmetic was taught because 
of its practical uses in trade and com- 
merce. 

Warren Colburn’s point of view was: 
“Arithmetic properly taught is acknowl- 
edged by all to be very important as a 
discipline of the mind. . . . This is 
a very important consideration though 
a secondary one compared with its prac- 
tical utility.” Later writers came to 
think of arithmetic as primarily of value 
as mental discipline. 

Teachers after accepting the theory 
that “when properly taught, it gives 
quickness of perception, keenness of in- 
sight, toughness of mental fibre, and an 
intellectual power and grasp that can be 
acquired by no other elementary branch 
of study,” came to require that all pupils 
spend a large part of their time on 
arithmetic. In some schools more than 
half of a pupil’s working day was de- 
voted to it. Promotions were often 
made, or the year’s work repeated, ac- 
cording to a child’s proficiency in it, 
without regard to natural ability and ac- 
quirements in other studies. 

The stressing of mental discipline by 
means of arithmetic was challenged by 
the Report of the Committee of Ten in 
1892, and the evaluation of the second 
quarter of the nineteenth century be- 
gan to be changed after having remained 
static for many years. There was also 
a demand that methods and material for- 
merly of practical value, but no longer 
used in actual transactions be discarded. 
The most original development, how- 
ever, has been the attempt to derive 
arithmetic problems from life situations, 
ranging from making chocolate caramels, 
or taking care of a calf, to buying the 
winter’s supply of coal, or building a 
shop on the school grounds. 
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The N. E. A. as a Formative Force 


Francis G. BLAIR 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Springfield, Illinois 


Cciggn.- 
TISTS are 
pretty gen- 
erally agreed that 


the earth was 
once in a_neb- 
ulous, gaseous 


condition; that 
through eons of 
time, by cooling 
and condensation, 
a crust was 
formed. Then began the great cosmic 
battle between the forces of stratifica- 
tion and eruption. ‘That battle is on 
today. The great interior forces of the 
earth are overlaid by the weight of 
stratified rock and earth. On or above 
this stratifying crust rest the seas and the 
atmosphere. ‘The eruptive forces from 
within and the forces of wind and water 
from above are constantly at work, 
wearing, changing, breaking down the 
stratification and ‘reshaping into new 
forms, most of the time gently, but oc- 
casionally with great violence. 

This same sort of conflict between 
the stratifying and reshaping forces is 
on in every human institution. Gov- 
ernments evolved through a great burst 
of patriotic emotion and idealisms soon 
stratify in forms of constitutions and 
laws and customs. Quietly and gently 
through education and due processes of 
law, slight modifications are made. But 
sometimes the eruptive force of a revolu- 
tion is required to break up and recast 
these stratifying elements into new 
forms. Is not the same thing true of 
all religions? Certainly no one can 
doubt that these contending forces are 
at work in all systems of education. 

Our educational forefathers, with 
wonderful foresight, with exceptional 
constructive imagination, conceived and 
launched our system of public educa- 
tion. In its very nature education is a 
process of rethinking all the experience 
of the past and reshaping it to meet 
present and future needs. It should al- 
ways be a process of becoming. Of 
necessity in the several States the school 
systems were initiated through constitu- 
tional and statutory provisions. School 

An address given July 1, before the second 


business session of the Representative Assembly in 
Indianapolis. 
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boards were given the power to make 
rules and regulations. The conservatism 
of the human mind, the weight of tradi- 
tion, the hand of the dead past, all 
joined to repress, overlay, and confine the 
free, active thought and spirit of educa- 
tion. All progress is conditioned upon 
those forces which resist this stratifying 
tendency, which tend to break up and 
reform and reshape these constitutions 
and laws and rules insofar as they are 


HE NATIONAL Educa- 

tion Association should be 
the national laboratory where 
every question relating to the 
organization, administration, 
and instruction of the public 
school system should be sub- 
jected to the acid test, reduced 
to its elements, recast, and re- 
shaped to meet the changing 
economic and social needs. It 
should be the open forum for 
the freest and frankest discus- 
sion of every phase of our 
wide-flung program of Ameri- 
can education. 








found to encrust and obstruct the free 
development of our State systems of pub- 
lic instruction. 

One of the functions of this National 
Education Association is to give vent to 
these eruptive, reconstructive forces. 
Here we bring the combined, concen- 
trated thought of the leaders of Ameri- 
can education to bear upon these lower 
lifeless forms to raise them to higher 
and more effective media for educational 
expression, to break up the stratification 
into the original plastic elements—in 
brief, to reduce the educational earth and 
rocks back to the nebulous and gaseous 
condition. Some of the enemies of this 
Association who are disposed to think 
that it is too nebulous and too gaseous, 
misunderstand its main purpose. Here 
the systems of public education are in 
the puddling pot. Here they are in the 
state of flux and flow. Out in the dis- 
tricts where something must be done 
every hour in the day, respect for tradi- 
tion, for the past, for established rule 
and method must obtain. Here we can 
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over to the wreckless 
educational gods 


rebuilding the 


give ourselves 
pastime of 
down 
worlds. 
This stratifying tendency is seen 
clearly in the subjects of instruction. 
How often through the ages has the 
human mind allowed itself to be en- 
crusted and overlaid by the strata of 
conventional forms of subject-matter 
and programs of study? How valiantly, 
though often unsuccessfully, the erup* 
tive, transforming forces have struggled 
to shake from the living body of educa- 
tion this dead body of meaningless form ? 
Here in this Association, through com- 
mittee work and department investiga- 
tion, through debate and discussion, cur- 
riculums, courses of study, subjects of 
instruction, are under constant review 
and analysis, are constantly being re- 
shaped and recast to meet the changing 
social and economic demands. In addi- 
tion to the stratifying influence of fixing 
by law the specific subjects which shall 
be taught, we are now faced with a 
more dangerous proposal to prohibit by 
law the teaching of certain subjects; a 
proposal which may close the door to 
free and open investigation of the truth 
and padlock that door with a statute. 
This Association must resist with all its 
power this attempt to put an iron band 
around the growing tree of education. 
In the life of every teacher there must 
be a constant struggle against these 
forces of stratification. I am one who 
believes that there is much of value in 
the past. I believe that every good 
idea, every good emotion, every worth 
while thought of the past is just as liv- 
ing and vital today as it was at the time 
it was felt or conceived, unless that idea 
has become encrusted or overlaid by 
some sort of stratification which. robs it 
of its life and vitality. This eruptive, 
reconstructive process within the in- 
dividual, within the institution, is not a 
mere protest against the past. It cer- 
tainly is not an avowal of a loss of faith 
in what has gone before. It is simply 
the struggle of the human soul to have 
life and that more abundantly. Every 
teacher within her classroom, in her com- 
munity, with her daily round of duty, 
is constantly in danger of lowering the 
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rate of her professional vibration and 
suffering stratification and consequent 
limitation of power and progress. Every 
influence that helps the teacher to keep 
her windows open towards the stars, to 
keep her ideas and ideals in the process 
of becoming, helps to create and main- 
tain a living, growing educational op- 
portunity for the youth of the Republic. 
This Association, whose membership 
represents teachers, research workers, 
thinkers, philosophers in every field and 
walk of public education, furnishes the 
greatest of all workshops for reshaping, 
remolding all of the matter and forces 
in the educational systems of America. 
As one who has been engaged as a 
teacher and an administrator in public 
education for over forty years and who 
fias been a member of this Association 
for a third of a century, I want to pay 
my respect to the young men and women 
who are constantly infusing new life- 
blood into the veins of public education, 
who by constantly aligning themselves 
with this great Association help to keep 
off the chill of old age and break up the 
encrustation of conservatism which tends 
to come to every institution. My con- 
gratulations to the young men and 
women who are unafraid, to those who 
see no lions in the way that can not be 
overcome. In your successful efforts to 
reshape and recast the systems of public 
education, the courses of study, the 
ideals and methods of instruction in this 
Republic, you are the real builders of 
the commonwealth. This is the Olym- 
pus on which you as modern Vulcans 
are to forge and shape the instruments 
of a newer, better educational system. 
In conclusion may I ask of all you 
younger members of this Association 
that you here highly resolve that this 
Association itself shall not become sub- 
ject to these encrusting, stratifying in- 
fluences. In its history it has not been 
entirely free from such tendencies. In- 
sofar as the establishment of a perma- 
nent home for this Association at Wash- 
ington creates a better means for keep- 
ing the Association unfettered and un- 
trammeled, it is to be commended. In- 
sofar as the employment of permanent 
officers who have a continuing, abiding 
influence on the programs and the poli- 
cies of this Association tend to keep the 
educational waters stirred, tend to keep 
it free from restraining influences, such 
a policy of employment should be con- 
tinued. But we should be ever on our 
guard against that human tendency to- 
wards stratification into bureaus and 
commissions and groups which seek to 
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perpetuate their ideas and their plans, 
whether such ideas and plans meet with 
the changing thought of the Association 
or not. Let us keep it an open forum 
where all matters are considered and 
settled in the open. Let us keep its 
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door of opportunity open for all. Let 
us do all to preserve and strengthen this 
Association as a living, dynamic force 
for reshaping, remolding American edy- 
cation to meet the expanding needs of 
the expanding Republic. 


Not a Dead Issue’ 


HE CHILD LABOR Amendment 

is not dead. The States which have 
acted unfavorably may reverse them- 
selves. The arguments for the Amend- 
ment are here briefly summarized: 


In 1920, almost 200,000 children between 
ten and fifteen years of age, inclusive, were 
employed in manufacturing and mechanical 
industries. Whatever may be said concern- 
ing the harmless character of the labor per- 
formed by children on the home farm, the 
condition of working children on_ truck 
farms, tobacco farms, cotton plantations, 
beet fields, and cranberry marshes, where 
they are employed away from home and by 
other persons than their parents, is in the 
main deplorable. There are many thousands 
engaged in these forms of industrialized 
agriculture. Eleven States allow children 
under sixteen to work from nine to eleven 
hours a day. Four States do not prohibit 
night work for children under sixteen. 
Eight or nine States permit children to work 
in stores at twelve years of age. Thirty- 
five States do not adequately prohibit child 
labor in dangerous occupations below the 
age of eighteen; fourteen States fail to do 
so for children below the age of sixteen, 
while five States have no special restriction 
whatever for such child labor. Twenty-three 
States with nominal fourteen-year age limits 
allow exemptions which practically nullify 
the protection which the law is supposed to 
afford. In several States the laws are poorly 
enforced. While all but two of the States 
forbid the majority of children under four- 
teen to be employed in factories, thirty-five 
States permit children who have reached 
that age to become wage earners whether 
or not they have received a common school 
education. Few States have a sixteen-year 
age limit for factory occupation, and yet 
there is good reason to believe that most 
factory work is unsuitable for children under 
sixteen. 


Dr. Ryan agreed that local control is 
preferable to National control, but he 
said that this is true only if other things 
are equal, and he maintained that other 
things are not equal in the case of child 
labor. He stressed the fact that back- 


1 Arguments from a debate on the Child Labor 
Amendment which took place at the first session 
of the Catholic Conference on Industrial Problems, 
which met in Chicago, in June. The debaters were 
the Rev. John A. Ryan, professor of moral 
theology in Catholic University and director of the 
Social Action Department of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, and Mr. Frederick P. Kenkel, 
K. S. G., director of the Central Bureau of the 
Central Verein. Dr. Ryan and Mr. Kenkel had 


both been leaders, one for and the other against, 
in the fight over the Federa! amendment on child 
labor. 


ward States are not strengthening their 
child labor laws and have done little 
or nothing since the war. “Only two 
States have made substantial additions 
to their child labor restrictions during 
that period. Despite their protestations 
that they mean to abolish child labor, 
none of the legislatures of the backward 
States made good their protestations 
during the legislative sessions of 1925, 
The legislature of North Carolina re- 
fused to abolish its eleven-hour day for 
children under sixteen in factories.” 

It is a choice, he said, between two 
evils. “Is the evil of centralized con- 
trol greater or less than the evil of in- 
adequate regulation by the States? For 
my part, Federal regulation is a lesser 
evil than the vast amount of undesirable 
child labor which exists and which js 
likely to exist for years to come if the 
matter is left entirely to the States.” 

Dr. Ryan closed by answering what 
he termed “the mendacious and mis- 
leading propaganda employed against 
the Amendment.” “It was asserted that 
the Amendment came from the Com- 
munists of Russia, but the assertion is 
false; it never had in its favor sufficient 
evidence to arouse even the interest of a 
critical intelligence. That the Amend- 
ment was drafted and forced through 
Congress by a group of Socialists is 
equally false; as a member of the Com- 
mittee which had the matter in charge, 
I have reason to know that the Socialistic 
influence was entirely absent. It was 
asserted that the Amendment would 
make possible the Federal control of 
education, but every well-informed per- 
son knows that this would not be pos- 
sible without another Federal amend- 
ment. It was asserted that the Amend- 
ment would give Congress the power to 
interfere arbitrarily with the home and 
the family, but all intelligent persons 
realize that the interference possible 
under a Federal child labor law is no 
greater than, nor different from, inter- 
ference exercised under the authority of 
a child labor law enacted by the State 
legislature.” 
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The Hygiene of Speech 


May Kirk ScriIPpTURE AND JOHN A. GLASsBURG! 


and training as any branch of 

hygiene, is sorely neglected. ‘The 
result is slovenly speech. Speech train- 
ing, scientifically considered, contains a 
series of exercises for all hygienic pur- 
poses. To understand this, let us an- 
alyze what takes place in the complex 
act of speaking. 

The foundation is relaxation; only by 
gaining this can the mind command the 
speech organs. Relaxation is an excel- 
lent exercise for the emotional, hyper- 
sensitive, bashful, self-conscious, and 
over-anxious individual. 

Breathing is the other corner-stone of 
the foundation. Its hygienic value needs 
nocomment. In speaking, proper breath- 
ing is an absolute necessity. This in- 
volves exercise of the diaphragm, the 
intercostal or rib muscles, the chest mus- 
cles, the larynx or windpipe, and pharynx 
or gullet muscles, the air-paths through 
the nose and mouth and the muscles of 
the body as a whole, for when we speak 
we do so with our whole body and not 
with any one set of isolated muscles. 

When we come to articulate phona- 
tion, we find a field full of hygienic 
principles. “Tongues that are too slug- 
gish or too active, lips that are too lazy 
or too energetic, jaws that are stiff, 
palates that are unused, nose muscles 
that are inexpert and resonance that is 
interfered with from lack of breath or 
an overflow of breath may be trained to 
perform more accurate coérdination and 
thus bring about better speech and bet- 
ter thinking. 

We think in words, and speech is a 
vehicle of self-expression. If it is care- 
fully watched, many ailments, complexes, 
and behavior disorders may be obviated. 
Speech may be considered as an index to 
character. The breathing habits, the 
posture, the method of response, the 
state of the resonance cavities are in- 
dicators of the health of the mind and 
body. In speech, we find a mental and 
physical discipline. 

When and how to use speech as a 
disciplinary measure can be ascertained 
by noting the speech activity from in- 


Gio es which needs as much care 





_ * Mrs. Scripture is director of speech reéducation 
in the Vanderbilt Clinic, Columbia University. 
She lectures on speech disorders at New York 
University, Tulane University, and the University 
California. Dr. Glassburg is laryngologist at St. 
Joseph’s Hospital and the New York City Chil- 
ren’s Hospital and surgeon—ear, nose, and throat 
—at the Stuyvesant Polyclinic, 


fancy to adolescence. At first, there is 
the natural “baby talk’, because the 
tongue and lips and laryngeal muscles 
are not ready to respond to all the imita- 
tions attempted, but the major part of 
the child’s talk will be that heard from 
parents and relatives. Here we have 
the foundation of language habits. 
“Baby talk’, if prolonged after the 





How to Speak 

. Speak correctly — Correctness 
and preciseness in the use of the 
mother tongue is one of the first 
marks of an educated man. 
Speak slowly — Rapid speakers 
do not hold the attention of lis- 
teners. Speaking slowly gives 
the opportunity for emphasis and 
allows time to think. 

. Speak carefully — Take care of 
the vowels and the consonants 
will take care of themselves. 
Breathe deeply so that you will 
keep up the voice until the last 








word is spoken. 
Speak simply—The best words 
in the English language are the 


short words. We do not talk 
for ourselves—we know what 
we think—but we talk so that 
others may know what we think. 
Speak courageously—Reserve is 
force, timidity is weakness, and 
success belongs to the strong. 
If the brain is filled with a great 
enthusiasm, there is no room for 
fear. 

One duty lies in old and young 


To guard with filial piety 
The glory of the English tongue. 








age of infancy, produces many of the 
lisps, the ineffectual control of breath 
for intelligent language, the nasality so 
prevalent in the American voice, the 
harshness due to over-enervation, the 
over-anxiety that leads to confusion of 
thought and cluttering and many other 
negligencies of ordinary speech. 

If the developmental stage is carefully 
supervised, the speech of the child of 
school age will be on the road to clear- 
ness and correctness. Nevertheless, the 
role of the school in the development of 
proper speech is not to be underesti- 
mated. The teacher and the class, next 
to the parents and the home, are the im- 
portant factors in speech education. 

It is useless to expect a child to ac- 
quire a grammatical and pleasing man- 
ner of speaking, unless the teacher, by 
example and demonstration, can implant 
in him the thought that good English 
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is preferable to the jargon of the street. 
Unless the child can be made to feel 
this, he will invariably revert to the 
incorrect form the moment he leaves 
school. 

The child’s auditory sense should be 
accustomed to correct speech, so that a 
lasting impression will be made upon his 
mind. For after all, it is the sense of 
strangeness which prevents the adoption 
of good English. The ear should be so 
attuned to correct speech that some echo 
of it will last and reassert itself in later 
years. Correct speech should be made 
a habit. 

The speech of the classroom should 
not have any flavor of the pedantic or 
meticulous. Each word should be pro- 
nounced carefully, the vowel sounds 
should be given their full value, and 
every thought should be expressed in 
simple everyday language. It should be 
made apparent that to talk properly is 
easy and gradually the sense of strange- 
ness will be overcome. 

The far-reaching effects of speech dis- 
orders are not generally known. But, 
here, we have a protean source of evil. 
An individual who possesses a defective 
speech is intellectually handicapped. The 
meager vocabulary, the inexact and 
poorly expressed thoughts, the slovenly 
diction, all tend to mold the mind into 
the acceptance of inferior ideas. 

The study of speech disorders is a 
comparatively new field. We speech 
specialists know that by overcoming a 
speech disorder we can change the at- 
titude, the behavior, and the personality 
of an individual so as to readjust him 
to his environment. Speech defects are 
curable; the earlier the treatment is in- 
stituted, the better the results. 

Finally, a course in the reéducation of 
speech is a course in mental and physical 
hygiene. Relaxation, proper breathing, 
good posture, muscular development, 
poise, equanimity, self-control, mental 
balance, and straight thinking are some 
of the results. In brief, speech reéduca- 
tion is character building. 





F THE EVIL forces of selfishness 

and ignorance could be confronted 
by the united army of our profession, 
they would be destroyed even as the old 
walls of Jericho fell before the trumpet 
blast—Mary McSkimmon, president of 
the National Education Association. 











Progress and Peace 


HAT every dollar spent for war 
and preparation for war reduces 
by that much the amount avail- 
able for education, good roads, better 
homes, and other constructive enterprises 
of society was admirably emphasized by 
President Coolidge in his address before 
‘ the American Legion at Omaha, Ne- 
braska, October 6. In view of the well- 
known position of the National Educa- 
tion Association on the question of ar- 
maments, the following excerpt from this 
address is gratifying to its members. It 
is also appropriate to the Christmas sea- 
son. 


UR COUNTRY has a larger Army 

and a more powerful Navy, costing 
annually almost twice as much as it ever 
before had in time of peace. I am a 
thorough believer in a policy of ad- 
equate military preparation. We are 
constantly working to perfect our de- 
fenses in every branch, land forces, air 
forces, surface and submarine forces. 
That work will continue. Our Military 
Establishment of the Army and Navy, 
the National Guard, and the Reserve 
Corps is far superior to anything we have 
ever maintained before, except in time 
of war. In the past six years we have 
expended about $4,000,000,000 for this 
purpose. ‘That ought to show results, 
and those who have correct information, 
know that it does show results. The 
country can rest assured that if security 
lies in military force, it was never so 
secure before in all its history. 

We have been attempting to relieve 
ourselves and the other nations from the 
old theory of competitive armaments. 
In spite of all the arguments in favor 
of great military forces, no nation ever 
had an army large enough to guarantee 
it against attack in time of peace, or to 
insure its victory in time of war. No 
nation ever will. Peace and security 
are more likely to result from fair and 
honorable dealings, and mutual agree- 
ments for a limitation of armaments 
among nations, than by any attempt at 
competition in squadrons and battalions. 
No doubt this country could, if it wished 
to spend more money, make a better 
military force, but that is only part of 
the problem which confronts our Gov- 
ernment. ‘The real question is whether 
spending more money to make a better 
military force would really make a bet- 
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ter country. I would be the last to dis- 
parage the military art. It is an hon- 
orable and patriotic calling of the highest 
rank. But I can see no merit in any 
unnecessary expenditure of money to hire 
men to build fleets and carry muskets, 
when international relations and agree- 
ments permit the turning of such re- 
sources into the making of good roads, 


HE results of the war will be 

lost and we shall only be enter- 
ing a period of preparation for 
another conflict unless we can de- 
mobilize the racial antagonisms, 
fears, hatreds, and suspicions, and 
create an attitude of toleration in 
the public mind of the peoples of 
the earth... . Let us cast off our 
hatreds. Let us candidly accept 
our treaties and our natural obli- 
gations of peace. We know and 
everyone knows that these old’ sys- 
tems, antagonisms, and reliance on 
force have failed. If the world has 
made any progress, it has been the 
result of the development of other 
ideals. If we are to maintain and. 
perfect our own civilization, if we 
are to be of any benefit to the rest 
of mankind, we must turn aside 
from the thoughts of destruction 
and cultivate the thoughts of con- 
struction. We cannot place our 
main reliance upon material forces. 
We must reaffirm and reinforce 
our ancient faith in truth and jus- 
tice, in charitableness and toler- 
ance. We must make our supreme 
commitment to the everlasting 
spiritual forces of life. We must 
mobilize the conscience of mankind. 











the building of better homes, the promo- 
tion of education, and all the other arts 
of peace which minister to the advance- 
ment of human welfare. . . . 

In dealing with our military problems, 
there is one principle that is exceedingly 
important. Our institutions are founded 
not on military power, but on civil au- 
thority. We are irrevocably committed 
to the theory of a government by the 
people. We have our constitutions and 
our laws, our executives, our legislatures, 
and our courts, but ultimately we are 
governed by public opinion. Our forefa- 
thers had seen so much of militarism, and 
suffered so much from it, that they de- 
sired to banish it forever. They believed, 
and declared, in at least one of their 
State constitutions, that the military 
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power should be subordinate to and govy- 
erned by the civil authorities. It is for 
this reason that any organization of men 
in the military service, bent on inflaming 
the public mind for the purpose of fore- 
ing Government action through the pres- 
sure of public opinion, is an exceedingly 
dangerous undertaking and _ precedent. 
This is so whatever form it might take, 
whether it be for the purpose of influenc- 
ing the Executive, the legislature, or the 
heads of departments. It is for the civil 
authority to determine what appropria- 
tions shall be granted, what appoint- 
ments shall be made, and what rules 
shall be adopted for the conduct of its 
armed forces. Whenever the military 
power starts dictating to the civil au- 
thority, by whatsoever means adopted, 
the liberties of the country are begin- 
ning to end. National defense should 
at all times be supported, but any form 
of militarism should be resisted. 

Undoubtedly one of the most impor- 

tant provisions in the preparation for 
National defense is a proper and sound 
selective service act. Such a law ought 
to give authority for a very broad mob- 
ilization of all the resources of the coun- 
try, both persons and materials. 
The laying of taxes is, of course, in it- 
self a conscription of whatever is neces- 
sary of the wealth of the country for 
National defense but taxation does not 
meet the full requirements of the situa- 
tion. In the advent of war, power should 
be lodged somewhere for the stabilization 
of prices as far as possible in justice to 
the country and its defenders. 

But it will always be impossible to 
harmonize justice and war. It is al- 
ways possible to purchase materials with 
money, but patriotism can not be pur- 
chased. Unless the people are willing 
to defend their country because of their 
belief in it, because of their affection for 
it, and because it is representative of their 
home, their country can not be defended. 
If we are looking for a more complete 
reign of justice, a more complete suprem- 
acy of law, a more complete social 
harmony, we must seek it in the paths 
of peace. Progress in these directions 
under the present order of the world is 
not likely to be made except during a 
state of domestic and international tran- 
quility. One of the great questions be- 
fore the nations today is how to promote 
such tranquility. 
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$50,000 for Professors 


cently left one of our eastern uni- 

versities and accepted an advertis- 
ing position in New York. ‘Thereby 
his annual salary was increased from 
$5000 to $25,000. . . . Presently one 
of our very greatest universities offered 
him a professorship at $8000 annually. 
He expressed himself as willing to sac- 
rifice much as between education and 
business, but the margin of difference 
made the change unreasonable. So he 
still writes advertising. . . . 

This example can be multiplied by 
hundreds. Our college and university 
faculties are being deserted by their 
first-class members at a rate which calls 
for a drastic reform of the salary sched- 
ules. A generous and well-meaning 
gentleman gives ten, twenty, or forty 
millions to found a new university or 
develop a small college into a large uni- 
versity. How much better it would be 
to devote all major gifts for a decade to 
the increase of salaries! The fault lies 
not only with the donors. Most of our 
university presidents and boards of trus- 
tees are afflicted by our American craze 
for mere size. A few million dollars 
more means more buildings, more stu- 
dents, and more teachers, not better 
teaching by teachers who are paid sufh- 
cient salaries and allowed time for study 
and leisure. 

The New York Times calculates that 
all the gifts for higher education and 
scientific research during the decade 
amount to a total of $2,500,000,000. 

We have States which now tax 
their people from $3,000,000 to 
$5,000,000 a year each in support of the 
colossal ‘‘university’’ which tops the State 
educational system. A college education 
for boys and girls alike is now taken for 
granted by practically all our rich Amer- 
icans and of nearly all who are com- 
fortably situated. Our city colleges are 
flooded with the sons and daughters of 
the higher paid workers. 

Ten thousand dollars a year is not 
at all an extraordinary sum for a scion 
of wealth to spend for college expenses. 
Five thousand for a year’s expenses is 
exceedingly common. But three thou- 
sand dollars still remains well above the 
average annual salary for the instruc- 
tional force at college or university. 
. . . A majority never get beyond the 
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associate professorships; and the aver- 
age salary for that position is $2800. 
We have hundreds of thousands 
of citizens who each spend more for an 
automobile than the annual salary of 
the average teacher in college and uni- 
ae 
We in America have spent much 
money for materials and neglected to 





HE NATIONAL EDU- 

CATION ASSOCIATION 
has long thrown the entire 
force of its influence in behalf 
of better salaries for all 
branches of the educational 
service. It believes that young 
people should be better taught. 
It holds that the public should 
elevate the place of the teacher 
in the community. In this ar- 
ticle Frank Bohn, doctor of 





philosophy from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan and a gradu- 
ate student in various univer- 
sities, discusses the problem 
of higher education not as a 
teacher but rather as a highly 


informed outsider. The article 
is abridged by permission of 
author and the publisher from 
a longer statement that ap- 
peared in “The Forum,” for 
October. 





search out the men. Our fashionable 
secondary schools have been developed 
largely into mere mechanisms for shunt- 
ing their students through the university 
examinations. Our typical large “uni- 
versity’ is a combination of vocational 
school and sporting club. As a result, 
the mind of our average successful 
American citizen is notoriously lacking 
in the elements of a sound culture. .. . 

We in America can never have a 
sound national leadership, either in our 
public life or the advancement of learn- 
ing and the arts, until that leadership 
centers in and radiates from our uni- 
versities. . .. 

The political thought of America 
is today unfitted to direct the world 
toward organization and peace. We 
can produce both the winners in the 
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game of “big business” and the engi- 
neering talent they need in the field of 
economic production. But a Marshall 
and a  Jefferson—these are wholly 
beyond our national creative power. 
The age has given us colossal social 
and political problems, both national and 
international. What glorious vistas of 
achievement these problems would have 
opened up to such minds as organized 
our American nation! : 

This nation simply cannot go on with- 
out leadership. And in a democracy 
there is no leadership except the leader- 
ship of learning. Ever again we come 
back to our starting point. The func- 
tioning centers of such a leadership in 
a democracy are naturally the univer- 
sities. 

Higher education among us is 
sick of a serious malady. Our 
colleges and universities suffer primarily 
from elephantiasis. One Western State 
University advertises that it ministers to 
over 40,000. The foolish regis- 
try of such enormous numbers is largely 
due to our conventional advertising 
mania. Our universities have merely 
surrendered to the grossness which af- 
flicts the whole material side of our na- 
tional life. A large number of these 
thousands are usually taught by crowds 
of very young men who have been re- 
cently graduated and stay on at the uni- 
versity in order to continue their studies. 

The first step does not lie necessarily 
in the direction of accumulating greater 
funds. It might better begin, in most 
cases, with the restriction of numbers. 
Quality should replace quantity. Our 
universities and colleges are smothered 
by a throng of incompetent students, 
who should never have been sent up 
from the preparatory schools. 

The first of our greater universities 
that has the courage to cut its numbers 
down to a thousand students will put 
itself in the way of becoming an im- 
portant cultural institution. The en- 
trance requirements should not only ex- 
clude the feeble-minded, the ignorant, 
and the indolent. They should be at 
least as carefully selective as the general 
demands made of the Rhodes scholars. 

. . The applicant should have ex- 
hibited, through his years of preparatory 
work, the student’s attitude of mind. 

The undergraduate body should be 
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confined to the two upper college classes. 
It is a pleasure to note that Johns Hop- 
kins has recently adopted this plan. It 
will leave the freshman and sophomore 
years to the junior coileges. . . . With 
the creation of a system of really eff- 
cient American secondary schools our 
first two years of college work may be 
eventually dropped. 

The undergraduates might number 
three or four hundred, and the gradu- 
ates perhaps as many or even more. 
The more careful selection of candi- 
dates for entrance would make much of 
the routine of present-day college work 
totally unnecessary. For instance, read- 
ing, writing, and intelligible conversa- 
tion in at least two modern languages, 
aside from English, should be taken for 
granted upon entrance. . . . Children 
should begin their languages in the 
grade schools, not in our “universities.” 

The group of professional schools 
should be restricted to a hundred, or at 
most two hundred, students each. These 
would include law, medicine, education, 
public administration, and the beaux 
arts. Our engineering high schools and 
colleges must prepare vast numbers of 
our young men for jobs in the indus- 
tries. These deserve special foundations 
apart from the universities. Our stu- 
dent body would thus total from 1200 
to 1500. 

A faculty of from two hundred to 
three hundred members would be re- 
quired. With increase of wealth such a 
university would increase the teaching 
and research group rather than the 
numbers of the undergraduate body. 
The members of the faculty should be 
selected on a basis which appraises the 
quiet manners and leisurely culture of 
the gentleman as on an equality with 
scholarship and teaching. . 

The instructional force would be, as 
at present, developed by the selection of 
two classes of teachers. There would 
be the younger men, averaging perhaps 
thirty-five years of age upon appoint- 
ment. Each of these would have re- 
ceived his doctorate after the comple- 
tion of several years of graduate study. 
It may be supposed that he has had 
some experience in teaching, either as an 
assistant in his department or at some 
other institution. . . . It may be taken 
for granted that he is traveled, has de- 
veloped a cosmopolitan attitude of mind, 
and has breadth of culture as well as 
depth of special learning. In all prob- 
ability he is married or is about to 
marry. When the university we are 
here picturing to ourselves invites this 
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young gentleman to join its instructional 
force, it should be prepared to offer 
him at least $20,000 a year. If retained 
at the end of five years there should be 
a substantial increase. It would be the 
particular task of these younger men to 
serve for a decade or more as members 
of the tutorial force for undergraduates, 
—that part of the teaching organization 
at Oxford or Cambridge which is the 





THE TEACHER 
GEORGE CRABBE 


He, while his troop light-hearted 
leap and play, 

Is all intent on duties of the day; 

No more the tyrant stern or judge 
severe, 

He feels the father’s and the hus- 
band’s fear. 


Ah! little think the timid, trem- 
bling crowd, 

That one so wise, so powerful and 
so proud, 

Should feel himself, and dread the 
humble ills 

Of rent-day charges and of coal- 
men’s bills; 

That while they mercy from their 
judge implore, 

He fears himself—a knocking at 
the door: 

And feels the burden as his neigh- 
bor states 

His humble portion to the parish 
rates. 


They sit the allotted hours, then 
eager run, 

Rushing to pleasure when the duty’s 
done; 

His hour of pleasure is of different 
kind, 

Then cares domestic rush upon his 
mind, 

And half the ease and comfort he 
enjoys, 

Is when surrounded by slates, 
books, and boys. 











very foundation of undergraduate work. 

This university would be constantly 
on the alert to invite into its organiza- 
tion older scholars and teachers who will 
have made their mark elsewhere. Some 
of these would be primarily scholars 
who would deliver only occasional 
courses of special lectures. Their origi- 
nal work they will share with their 
assistants and the members of their 
seminars. Another sort will be mem- 
bers of this university because they are 
veritably the anointed ones. They 
possess the divine gift of the teacher’s 
art. 

The salary of either sort of professor 
should equal that of the average cor- 
poration lawyer and the leading scien- 
tists in our industrial laboratories. At 
present the professors should receive 


from $30,000 to $50,000 annually. The 
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tendency should be, unless the cost of 
living falls sharply, to pay the higher 
sum generally. If the whole field 
of American education offered five hun- 
dred positions with such salaries, the 
standing of the entire teaching profes- 
sion would be quickly elevated in the 
public mind. 

Some will no doubt be shocked at 
the size of the salary suggested. Why? 
This nation spends many hundreds of 
millions a year upon chewing-gum and 
candy. Our advertising bills run into 
billions. We have spent nearly a half- 
billion upon military and naval avia- 
tion since the war. Gifts to 
science and higher education indicate 
that the money for education is now 
forthcoming. Our contention here js 
that it is not being used to the best ad- 
vantage. 

A group of such universities as we 
have described could keep in the service 
of education many of those who are now 
deserting. Besides, it could draw that 
part of the intellectual élite of the land 
who naturally belong in the university 
environment. Today our distin- 
guished minds do not seek out the uni- 
versity. They flee from it as from a 
desert isle. The best teachers we have 
are inquiring, by the hundreds, how they 
can escape the poverty and drudgery. 

The larger significance of a group of 
such universities as we have described is 
perfectly evident. They would take 
their rightful share of the best men- 
tality of the nation out of the strife 
of competitive business and devote it, 
free and strong, to the various cultural 
disciplines. So we might perhaps come 
to elevate learning and art from being 
the mere servants to business enterprise 
to their natural place as the goal of 
human achievement. 

Perhaps four or five such institutions 
would ultimately be found to be sufh- 
cient for our national needs. Our typ- 
ical “university” of today would grad- 
ually find its place in the new system. 
Perhaps no great harm comes from as- 
sembling these vast crowds of healthy, 
noisy young people. 

Probably it would be expecting too 
much to believe that one of our existing 
schools can save its soul and regenerate 
its body after the fashion we have de- 
scribed. But the establishment of the 
first university of the new type would 
at once make a profound impression 
upon all the others. Pay one hundred 
professors a minimum salary of $30,000 
a year, and the entire profession would 
very soon demand justice of the public. 
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Blind Alleys or Open Roads? 


HALL we pattern pretty objects or 
produce power? Shall we concern 
ourselves with passing fancies or 

lasting principles? ‘Teachers of art may 
not drift more than do others. Our ob- 
jectives must be as clearly stated in 
terms of educational values as are the 
aims of teachers in other fields. Our 
position in regard to the educational 
significance of our particular subject 
must be as clearly defined as is theirs. 

It would seem in this age of the prac- 
tical when we fear to seem otherwise 
that we have, in our attempt to justify 
our subject, allowed a near-by hill, all 
clothed in technique and “applied” de- 
sign, to obscure the distant mountain of 
our high endeavor. Perhaps we need to 
re-define practical—that most typical of 
words in the American vocabulary. 
How practical is the education which fits 
one to count his money but leaves him 
so insensitive to beauty that the real joys 
of life are as if they did not exist? 
Life is more than earning a living. And 
moreover, we live only to that extent of 
which we are, within ourselves, capable 
to enjoy and appreciate the environment 
we create. Is it a practical education, 
then, that puts into our hands the means 
with which we create an environment 
yet leaves us incapable of making fine 
choices in its creation? 

Someone has been bold enough to say: 
“Beauty is the most practical thing in 
the world!’ Given this as our criterion, 
we have a basis upon which to defend 
art instruction of the most liberal kind 
as a practical subject. Is it not a finer 
and more defendable educational crite- 
rion than one based solely on a consid- 
eration of dollars and cents? So in- 
fluenced have been art instructors by 
the evaluation of subject-matter upon 
the basis of its ability to increase the 
earning capacity of students, that to 
meet the argument upon such a basis 
much school art work, which as means 
to an end is justifiable but as an end 
in itself is unjustifiable, has been given 
undue prominence and emphasis. 

Art is practical, not because it teaches 
laws of perspective or technique of draw- 
ing or because it gives a bit of practice 
in handwork whereby some few may 
succeed in earning a living, but because 
it opens the eyes of the blind and the 
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understanding of its laws is fundamental 


to the structure of complete living. 


Craft as avenues of interest through 
which we may direct the pupils to a 
better understanding of the fundamental 
and all pervasive principles of art, serve 
To teach them vocationally 


a purpose. 
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HE NATIONAL CAPITOL is 

viewed at all seasons of the year by 
thousands of people, but few see it in its 
winter glory. Late in February, school 
superintendents may have this opportu- 
nity when they attend the convention of 
the Department of Superintendence. 
Washington is more and more becoming 
a convention city. Its new auditorium, 
seating 6000, is splendidly adapted for 
displaying the exhibits. Several new 
hotels and downtown apartment houses 
add to the excellent housing conditions. 
Many school people will take advantage 
of the reduced railroad rates and visit 
the Capital at this time when Congress 
is in session. 





because some few may thus find a new 
field for earning a living is hardly justifi- 
able in public school teaching. 
Concentration upon the development 
of power, the ability within oneself to 
make fine choices, will give new mean- 
ing to devices and put them in proper 
perspective. To one who through them 
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is finding activities which lead to further 
activities, not in a narrow field of tech- 
nique but in the wide field of ever-in- 
creasing richness of life, handwork be- 
comes a means to an end. ‘To one who 
sees education as a mere fitting of one- 
self to earn a livelihood, these 
activities fields in themselves, 
not avenues, and art expression is thereby 
less practical because of the shortsighted 
vision. 


same 
become 


How much time has been wasted in 
learning the technique of crafts soon 
out of our changing interests! Looking 
upon technique as a practical prepara- 
tion, we have missed our goal. We may 
have a neat, presentable, and even 
artistic exhibit at the end of the year 
but what of the change within the chil- 
dren? Have we led thoughts to higher 
planes, opened new fields of apprecia- 
tion, or given new meanings to art itself ? 
As to that, do we not need to assure our- 
selves that such exhibits display, not 
poor imitations of the sophisticated ex- 
pressions of grown-ups, but bits of child- 
like expression complete and fine as 
such? Let the child express himself as 
a child, ever leading him through these 
efforts to appreciation of the laws which 
govern all fine expression in terms of 
the elements of art. ‘Through such at- 
tempts, crude and unusable as they may 
seem to us who have lost the vision of 
the child, beauty as something to be 
achieved becomes a reality. 

That art instructor who grasps the 
opportunities contained within the pres- 
ent experiences of the pupils to give ex- 
pression to the creative imagination 
within, will through such directed child 
interest develop not just pretty objects 
but power; power to again express, per- 
haps in finer form and in widely dif- 
ferent medium; power to choose rightly 
when choice rather than production is 
essential. She it is, rather than the one 
who concentrates upon technique for its 
own sake or who overemphasizes ma- 
terial expression, who is practical. 

What are the art elements to be so 
clearly held in mind and what principles 
underlie their use? As the poet uses 
words and the musician uses notes, so 
the artist uses /ine, mass, and color as his 
means of expression. What a range he 
reaches! How varied are his combina- 
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tions, his nuances, his harmonies! How 
varied his results! One produces an ex- 
quisite bit of pottery, another a costume 
of simple and beautiful harmony, an- 
other a rare painting. 

As definite as the laws of science are 
the laws which govern the artist as he 
plays with these three art elements— 
line, mass, color. How subtle must be 
his understanding of rhythm, or meas- 
ured movement, how secure in his 
knowledge of the psychological effect of 
line, of the spiritual message it contains, 
and how sensitive to the harmonies pro- 
duced by repetition, subordination, and 
symmetry. ‘These principles, and others, 
underlying the production of harmony 
may not be violated without loss, be the 
work a bit of painting, the making of a 
vase, or the arrangement of a room. 

If, then, so wide is their application, 
so universal the need of their understand- 
ing, so joyous the result of knowledge 
concerning them, need we not to begin 
at the earliest possible moment to open 
opportunities for using them in varied 
and various ways? Knowledge is the 
result of conscious reaction, reaction to 
a definite stimulus again and again. 
Therefore these experiences to which we 
introduce the pupils will be of most last- 
ing value which most nearly approxi- 
mate real life experiences. We need to 
ask quite frankly in what ways will the 
general public use art knowledge and 
true up our school program with the 
answer. ‘Through these vital experi- 
ences, varied in all aspects save that the 
same principles are seen to operate 
throughout, we may hope to subtract 
principles as such, thus making them of 
lasting value in the lives of the stu- 
dents. 

Establishing then as our practical pur- 
pose the teaching, through definite mental 
and motor activities, certain fundamental 
principles, what may the teacher who 
lacks in art training do? ‘The vistas 
of service are greater the greater the 
preparation. But all growth is from 
the simple to the complex. If one makes 
choices oneself, then may one learn to 
help others to choose. If art is a matter 
of the simplest as well as the most subtle 
things of life, the range of choice be- 
gins well within the experience of every- 
one. Choose and then study why the 
choice. 


A teacher far from the museums of 
art may not study the contour of a rare 
bit of Chinese pottery treasured for its 
beauty of form but she may with con- 
scious intent study the grace of a shy 
wild bloom, a primitive inspiration of 
artists feeling the power of line to 
charm. She may not enjoy the har- 
mony of repetition produced by master 
painters, but she may rearrange the fur- 
niture of her room until restfulness is 
produced by the repetition of the struc- 
tural lines of the room itself. Every 
day experiences are not to be scorned as 
teachers. 

Why not make the school room itself 
a study in the production of beauty? A 
corner set aside as a shrine to beauty 
may receive special attention, a com- 
mittee with a changing personnel being 
responsible for whatever is placed there 
and its arrangement. The arrangement 
of the room, the color scheme to be used 
in its decoration, all the problems which 
would arise in such an undertaking com- 
bine to make a project in interior decora- 
tion unexcelled in opportunity for 
growth in power. During its develop- 
ment what opportunity to open eyes to 
the spiritual quality of line, the psy- 
chology of color, the force of dark and 
light arrangement! And this is a prob- 
lem within the range of experience of 
any-teacher. It is her chance to study 
and her opportunity to teach others. 
Opportunities for decoration may be 
given all sorts of avenues of expression. 
Why not permit the interest thus 
aroused to express itself in patterns for 
block printed hangings, monograms for 
note-books, fine in color and good in 
workmanship, or paintings expressing the 
inner experiences of the child? Place 
his painting on the same practical basis 
as these other experiences which seem 
more related to practical purposes. In 
so far as it gives play to creative ability 
and offers another opportunity for dis- 
cussion of the principles of art struc- 
ture, it is serving the purpose—namely, 
creating sensitiveness to structural 
beauty and consciousness of laws under- 
lying its attainment. 

The two extremes of what have been 
falsely called art instruction—that is, 
representative work, and an_ overbal- 
anced program of “applied”’ design, will 
from this viewpoint appear in their 


proper perspective. Is technique to be 
abandoned? No; no more than drill in 
numbers, but as drill in numbers has no 
virtue of itself so neither has technique. 
Why set aside an hour on Friday after- 
noon, when the children are tired, to 
draw an onion so that it looks exactly 
like a real one? Undoubtedly the stand- 
ard of such a drawing will be the 
amount of exact reproduction. The 
quality of line will hardly be thought 
worthy of consideration. Or why tint 
a rose petal as nearly like the Creator’s 
exquisite bit of color as possible, with 
no other purpose than merely to copy 
with exactness and call this an “art 
lesson”’ ? 

On the other hand, why eternally 
enamel boxes that were probably medi- 
ocre in shape to begin with or burden 
the world with another amateurish batik 
blouse? If, in any one of these proc- 
esses, we strike a point of interest 
whereby we may again make a new con- 
nection between practice and under- 
standing, give new opportunity for con- 
scious study of principles (or uncon- 
scious reaction under guidance), then 
let us enamel and batik. But ever the 
great purpose must be clearly in mind. 
We are practical art instructors when 
Wwe are creating power to appreciate 
what is fine, not when we are develop- 
ing that which makes an exhibit tangible 
to the eye but which may, in reality, 
be but the result of a blind-alley activity. 

Let us be jealous of the high standing 
of our subject, conscientious in our own 
attempts to grow, earnest in opening 
vistas through activities that lead to ever 
greater activities. Let us remember that 
we fulfil the most practical purpose 
when we build the foundation for richer 
and fuller living. This must include 
sensitiveness to principles of art in the 
humblest things and recognition of the 
same beauty in paintings and sculpture 
and great architecture. It means power 
to create an environment satisfying and 
uplifting. This in its simpler aspects 
may be achieved by one who has not had 
extensive training if she but expend her 
energies in the right direction. 

Shall we pattern pretty objects or 
produce power? Shall we concern our- 
selves with passing fancies or lasting 
principles? Let us seek a practical goal 
by way of a great vision. 





Adventures in Health Education’ 


C. E. Turner 


Associate Professor of Biology and Public Health 


ROWTH As An Educational 
Es Device — Are we justified in 

telling children that their health 
habits affect their growth? We know 
that children below the sixth or seventh 
grade have no understanding of such ab- 
stract terms as health and that children 
in the upper grades are much more in- 
terested in the concrete evidence of 
health than in the abstraction. Every 
child is interested in growing. Is it fair 
to tell him that his habits of living will 
affect his rate of growth? 

For many years physicians have used 
the “thinness” of a child as an index of 
health, They have not used under- 
weight alone as a diagnosis of malnutri- 
tion or any other difficulty. They have 
used it scientifically as one of several 
facts which, taken together, gave the 
“clinical picture” of the case. But they 
have recognized that the failure to at- 
tain approximately the average weight 
for height and age suggests that some- 
thing may be wrong physically. Growth 
studies show that growing is a reason- 
ably continuous process and that gain in 
weight varies more than gain in height. 

The teacher is dealing with sup- 
posedly well children. Probably few 
of them are 100 per cent well, but in 
common parlance they are not “sick.” 
He wants to know whether he is 
justified in telling the whole class that 
the growth of each child is affected by 


his habits of living. What data 
have we in proof of this? 
The sick child fails to gain. The 


child with improper food, lack of sleep, 
exercise, or out-of-door life will not 
gain as he should. Ventilation may be 
a factor. Dr. Collis in a book entitled 
The Health of the Industrial Worker 
shows that in Lancashire, England, the 
children are about the size of the other 
children in Great Britain up to the age 
of twelve years, but at this time many 
of them go to work in the cotton mills 
on a part-time basis. At the age of 
eighteen the average height of these 
cotton mill operatives is one and one 


1This is one of a series of short articles pre- 
pared for Tue Journat from the experimental 
Studies in Health Education being carried on at 
Malden, Mass., by the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


half inches less than the average height 
of the artisan class. 

Dr. Holt in his book on Food, Health 
and Growth says that, while the Russian 
Jew who comes to this country is about 
the size of the Italian, the children of 
those Jews, who have become prosperous 
and largely Americanized, are about as 
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HE SOLID line shows the av- 

erage weight of a group of 132 
boys “in training for health,’ the dotted 
line shows the average weight of a group 
of 107 boys who are not. The av- 
erage height, weight, and relation to 
“normal” were almost identical. Note 
the comparative gains in weight, the 
seasonal fluctuation in rate of gain, and 
the difference in rate of growth. 


large as the American children and are 
often four or five inches taller than their 
parents. Studies reported from the 
Japanese Educational Association indi- 
cate that the Japanese children born in 
America are taller and heavier than 
those of corresponding ages in Japan. 
It is not to be assumed, of course, 
that the habits of the child entirely deter- 
mine his growth. Heredity is important 
and the build of the child is in part 
determined by it. The use of the av- 
erage weight tables takes this into con- 
sideration in that a child is not regarded 
as being underweight until he is ten 
per cent below the average for his height 
and age. This allows for both varia- 
tion in the heredity of the child and for 
the lack of precision in the computation. 
There are many factors involved in 
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the determination of a child’s relation 
to normal or average weight. Teachers 
must be careful not to draw conclusions 
from unfair comparisons or inaccurate 
data. 

A part of our Malden experience in 
comparing the growth of two groups of 
children—one with a _ health 


training 
program and one without—is here 
presented. ‘The graph indicates the av- 


erage growth of two such groups of 
boys who were fairly comparable in size, 
race, and social status. There were 132 
boys in the first group and 107 in the 
second group. 

If, for the sake of clearness, we take 
the averages for these two groups of 
boys as indicating two composite boys, 
we have in effect the following situa- 
tion: In October, 1921, Boy 4 under- 
takes a program of health training. 
Boy B does not. Both children are be- 
low average weight for their height and 
age according to the Wood standard 
(96 per cent normal). Although 4 is 
a little older, B is a trifle taller and a 
half pound heavier. A’s expected gain 
for a twenty-month period on the basis 
of his age alone is 12.7 pounds and B’s 
expected gain is 12.4 pounds. J in- 
creased his amount of sleep and occa- 
sionally took a rest period during the 
day. He had more milk, more fruit 
and vegetables, was more careful to have 
a good breakfast, he spent more time out 
of doors, ate less candy between meals, 
drank less tea and coffee, and took more 
pride in personal appearance. He lived 
in a schoolroom which was slightly 
cooler. He nearly gave up the habit of 
nail-biting and made a definite effort to 
maintain greater cheerfulness. Between 
October and a year from the next June 
A gained 134 pounds and B gained 
11 1/10 pounds. A gained 18.5 per 
cent of his original weight; B gained 
15.0 per cent of his. 

More than this it was the general 
testimony of our teachers that children 
who improved their habits of living ap- 
preciably, showed improvement in health 
and school work. To interest any child 
in the relationship between his habits and 
his growth is sound psychologically and 
biologically. 
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Teacher Training 
O PLANK in the platform of the 


National Education Association is 
more important than the training of 
teachers. In a sense all the other ob- 
jectives of the Association depend on im- 
proved teacher training. Good salaries, 
secure tenure, adequate pensions are 
closely associated in popular thinking 
with professional training. Well-trained 
teachers support their professional or- 
ganizations. They participate effectively 
in planning the program of education. 
They are able to coéperate in curricu- 
lum revision. “They are quick to see 
the need of the abolition of child labor. 
They understand the importance of a 
Department of Education with a Sec- 
retary in the President’s Cabinet. “They 
lend their influence to sound movements 
for world coéperation. 

The Association’s platform demands 
for every teacher four years of training 
beyond the four-year high school as an 
ultimate goal and two years as an im- 
mediate goal. There are thousands of 
teachers of talent and power with less 
training and maturity. With fuller 
training and broader outlook they would 
be infinitely more powerful. 

The need for extensive training of 
engineers, architects, and surgeons is 
everywhere recognized. There still lin- 
gers in many communities the notion 
that anyone can teach school. These 


communities need to sense the fact that 
human life is more important than 
bridges and buildings. ‘They need to 
understand that educating young people 
for health and vigor is better for every- 
one than the correction of defects and 
the cure of disease that could have been 
prevented by proper teaching. 

While many school systems insist on 
the maximum of training, the latest es- 
timates indicate that there are hundreds 
of thousands of teachers in the United 
States with less than two years of pro- 
fessional training beyond the high school. 
The-public will continue to be satisfied 
with this situation until teachers exalt 
their profession. It is for every member 
of the profession to exert all his influ- 
ence for more abundant training both 
pre-service and in-service. Many new 
facts are being discovered each year on 
how to learn and how to teach. The 
importance of the teacher in public af- 
fairs may be expected to increase during 
the years ahead. ‘The teacher’s point 
of view is of vital importance to the 
whole life of our people. It cannot be 
too much emphasized that the Nation’s 
best talent should be chosen for the 
schools and that teachers should master 
all that we know of the science and art 
of education. 

“The entire profession at work on its 
problems’”’ is a fitting slogan. No work 
to be done is more important than higher 
standards of training, better supported 
teacher-training institutions, and the 
awakening of the public to appreciate 
the need of trained teachers. Ten times 
more important than any other factor 
in the educational problem is the teacher. 
His vision, vitality, and inspiration en- 
velop the unfolding life of the child and 
determine his growth. ‘The records of 
great teachers throughout all history 
show that what the teacher is counts for 
vastly more than the subject-matter he 
presents. Before we can build great 
schools, we must develop great teachers. 


Fundamentals 


EYOND the tasks of the hour and 
the day that absorb our attention 
is the great mission of the school. Too 
often we take its existence for granted, 
forgetting the long struggle of the cen- 
turies that has given us the school of 
today. John Dewey, probably the most 
influential thinker of our time, has dealt 
with fundamental questions in his vari- 
ous books. In Democracy and Education 
he notes three functions of the school. 
First, that our civilization is too com- 
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plex to be assimilated in toto and that 
the school furnishes a means for break- 
ing it up and assimilating it piecemeal, 
The school provides a simplified en- 
vironment. 

Second, modern life contains much 
that is not good for children. It is the 
business of the school to eliminate un- 
worthy features from influence on chil- 
dren’s mental habitudes. Without such 
conscious selection society would go on 
indefinitely perpetuating its bad, as well 
as its good, impulses. 

Third, society is now so complex and 
specialized that the child left to himself 
and his parents would be able to know 
only an extremely limited portion of it 
and would thus find himself restricted 
throughout life by a narrow experience, 
It is the office of the school to balance 
the various elements in the social en- 
vironment and to see that each indi- 
vidual gets an opportunity to escape 
from the limitations of the social group 
in which he was born and to come into 
contact with a broader environment. 

These conceptions have such a funda- 
mental bearing on questions of school 
organization, curriculum building, and 
the management of children that they 
need to be constantly in the minds of 
educational workers. By meditating 


much on such principles we may free 
ourselves from too narrow a view of the 
school. 





HARLES F. D. BELDEN, libra- 
rian of the Boston Public Library, 
is president of the American Library 
Association for 1925-26. The Associa- 
tion will celebrate its fiftieth anniversary 
in connection with its meeting at Phila- 


delphia, October 4-9, 1926. 
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The Baltimore Situation 


HE disastrous results that follow the dependence of the board of education on the City Hall and the Board 


of Estimate has been apparent in Baltimore for years. 


More recently it has reached a crisis in the refusal of 


the Board of Estimate to provide funds to pay the annual tenure increases in salary specified by the schedule 
adopted by the board of education. The Mayor of Baltimore even went so far as to deny the right of the teachers to 
organize in order to bring their case before the people. The correspondence printed herewith explains itself. 


Baltimore, Maryland, October 19, 1925. 


J. W. Crabtree, Secretary 
National Education Association 
1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir:—There is much confusion in the public mind as 
to how certain problems affecting the schools should be solved. 
Just now the matter of teachers’ salaries is receiving much at- 
tention. 

Below I have asked eight questions that need to be answered. 
Can you give us authoritative answers to these questions? 
The citizens of Baltimore will appreciate your assistance. 

1. What is a teachers’ salary schedule? 

2. Have most large cities adopted teachers’ salary schedules? 

3. Are the yearly salary increases provided for in salary 
schedules actually paid by cities? 

4. Has the city of Baltimore broken faith with its teachers 
in not granting the salary increases provided for in the schedules 
adopted by the Board of School Commissioners in 1922? 

5. What results may be expected when a city fails to allow 
the yearly increases provided for in its teachers’ salary 
schedule? 

6. How do the salaries now paid Baltimore teachers compare 
with those paid in other large cities? 


7. Have teachers’ salaries generally been increased since 
1919? 


8. Has the cost of living in Baltimore returned to prewar 
levels? 


Very truly yours, 
Mrs. Donatp R. Hooker, Chairman, 
Citizens’ Committee for the Advancement of Education 


Washington, D. C., October 20, 1925 
Mrs. Donald R. Hooker, Chairman 


_ Citizens’ Committee for the Advancement of Education 
Baltimore, Maryland 


My dear Mrs. Hooker:—The National Education 
Association is anxious to be of service to your Committee 
and to the citizens of Baltimore. It is with pleasure that 
I answer the questions in your recent letter. 


1. What is a teachers’ salary schedule? 

A plan adopted by a Board of School Commissioners 
for the payment of teachers’ salaries. Essentially it is an 
agreement to pay teachers specified salaries over a period 
of years. 

2. Have most large cities adopted teachers’ salary 
schedules ? 


Yes, every one of 56 cities over 100,000 in population re- 
porting in a recent investigation of the National Education 
Association stated that they had salary schedules in effect. 


3. Are the yearly salary increases provided for in salary 
schedules actually paid by cities? 


Yes; all of the large cities reporting in a recent investi- 
gation stated that the yearly increases promised were 
actually paid. 


+. Has the city of Baltimore broken faith with its 
teachers in not granting the salary increases provided for 
in the schedules published in 1922? 


Yes; the adoption of a teachers’ salary schedule is gen- 
erally regarded as a promise of payment. 


5. What results may be expected when a city fails to 
allow the yearly increases provided for in its teachers’ 
salary schedule? 


Lowered teaching efficiency is likely to result, and the 
children of the city are the sufferers. The meager salaries 
paid teachers are partly compensated for because of their 
certainty. When the promises made in teachers’ salary 
schedules are not kept, this certainty is destroyed. Teach- 
ers are not able to be sure of even the small salaries prom- 
ised them. Lowered morale is bound to result. High 
morale is essential to effective teaching. 


6. How do the salaries now paid Baltimore teachers 
compare with those paid in other large cities. 


The salaries paid Baltimore teachers are distinctly lower 
than those paid in cities of the same population. For ex- 
ample, the average salary paid elementary teachers is $349 
less per year than that paid on the average in cities over 
100,000 in population. 


7. Have teachers’ salaries generally been increased since 


1919? 


Yes; there have been substantial increases in teachers’ 
salaries throughout the Nation. Elementary school salaries 
have increased 110 per cent in cities over 100,000 in popu- 
lation. These increases are the result of the recognition 
that teachers’ salaries were generally too low and also 
that the dollar has greatly depreciated in purchasing power. 


8. Has the cost of living in Baltimore returned to pre- 
war levels? 


No; the cost of living has increased more rapidly in 
Baltimore than in many large cities. For example, the 
average increase in retail food prices in forty large cities 
since 1913 is 52 per cent; in Baltimore the same increase is 
58 per cent. 


The school situation in Baltimore has recently attracted 
Nation-wide attention. We know of no other instance where 
authorities have considered denying teachers the right to band 
together in professional teachers’ associations. Many cities 
strongly encourage all teachers to belong to their local, State, 
and National associations. Such membership is considered a 
mark of professicnal spirit and efficiency. 

The National Education Association and the country as a 
whole will continue to be interested in the progress of Balti- 
more toward a successful solution of its school problems. 

The Association hopes that Baltimore will see the wisdom of 
immediately putting into full effect the salary schedule which 
it adopted in 1922. We cannot believe that Baltimore holds 
the education of its children so low in the scale of values that 
it will be satisfied to continue to pay its teachers salaries 
distinctly below those generally paid in cities of its size. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. W. Crasrree, Secretary 
National Education Association 


CONTROL of School Funds—We insist that it is of paramount importance for the successful administration of public 
education that all boards of education shall have independent and complete control of all their school finances.— 
Resolution adopted by the Department of Superintendence at Chicago, Illinois, March 2, 1922. 


























Business Education at Indianapolis 


RAINING for service in the com- 

munity, for participation in social 

life, for knowledge and ability to 
adapt one’s self to business as a whole, 
are the true objectives of business edu- 
cation according to the speakers before 
the Department of Business Education 
at its sessions in Indianapolis. 

The close relationship between busi- 
ness and vocational training was em- 
phasized at the joint luncheon of this 
department with the Department of 
Vocational Education given under the 
auspices of the Indianapolis Chamber of 
Commerce, Tuesday noon, June 30. 
The custom of arranging a luncheon 
whereby business men and teachers of 
commercial education may come to- 
gether for exchange of ideas was in- 


_ augurated at the Oakland-San Francisco 


meeting in 1923 by Earl W. Barnhart, 
then president of the Department. The 
success of the luncheon at Indianapolis 
again proved the value of these two 
groups coming together. F. H. Fish- 
back, president of the Indianapolis 
Chamber of Commerce, presided. 

Business training problems were dis- 
cussed from the viewpoint of the busi- 
ness man by Merle Sidener, president 
of Sidener-Van Riper Advertising Co., 
Indianapolis, and Myron Jermaine 
Jones, director of labor relations, B. F. 
Goodrich Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio; 
and from the educator’s point of view 
by Earl W. Barnhart, chief of commer- 
cial education service, Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, Washington, 
D. C., and John N. Greer, president of 
Department of Vocational Education, 
and assistant superintendent of schools, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

In discussing the subject, On What 
Basis Should Our High School Com- 
mercial Courses Be Organized, Mr. 
Barnhart said in part: 

In our democracy every good citizen is 
expected to be an effective producer in some 
field or other, whether- as farmer, merchant, 
carpenter, housewife, or doctor. From the 
very start our high schools have been ex- 
pected to increase the producing power of 
those attending it. Unfortunately for many 
years the largest visible increase in pro- 
ducing power came to those fortunate few 
high school graduates who were able to 
enter a university. But nevertheless the 
community which paid the taxes has always 
expected the high school to add to the earn- 
ing power of all who attended it, even 
though they did not stay in school long 
enough to graduate. 

Of recent years there has been a strong 


demand from pupils, parents, employers, 
and taxpayers for even more practical 
kinds of high school training. The high 
school of today does a better job of practical 
training fot production than ever before. 
There are shop courses for printers, elec- 
tricians, auto mechanics, and other crafts 
which prepare boys so well that their school 
work is taken in lieu of two years of job 
experience. Here class instruction has been 
shown to be more effective in training a 
beginner than job experience. 





O. MALOTT, president of the 

Department of Business Educa- 
tion, 1925-26, and teacher in the Com- 
mercial Department of Yeatman High 
School, St. Louis, Missouri. 


He then described the courses in retail 
store training as the best example of 
efficient training for business and their 
value either as preparation for employ- 
ment or as training for social life. 

At the first regular session on Tues- 
day afternoon, Lloyd L. Jones, voca- 
tional counselor, West Commerce High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio, and president 
of the Department, presided. The dis- 
cussion of business training problems was 
continued and included the following 
subjects: typewriting, secretarial work, 
bookkeeping, research methods in com- 
mercial subjects, and business aspects of 
school activities. Stanley Roth, person- 
nel manager of L. S. Ayres & Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind., spoke on Codérdinating 
Business Education with Vocational Op- 
portunities. We quote in part: 
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An appallingly large proportion of all 
employed people are not doing the kind of 
work for which they are best fitted. The 
schools are doing their best to better this 
condition by training children for vocations 
and by giving vocational information and 
counsel. Business, on the other hand, is de- 
voting an increasing amount of attention 
to the proper selection and placement of 
employees. Still, I believe both educators 
and business men will readily admit that 
much remains to be done. 

There is a great opportunity at hand for 
a far-seeing, patient study, made codpera- 
tively by business representatives and school 
representatives, to determine to what extent 
the schools may better distribute their pupils 
among their vocational classes and better 
expend their funds available for vocational 
education. 


Interpretation of business and educa- 
tional requirements was the general 
theme around which the addresses were 
grouped at the session on Thursday 
afternoon, July 2. Irving R. Garbutt, 
director of commercial education of the 
Woodward High School, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and vice-president of the Depart- 
ment, presided. ‘The closing address of 
the afternoon was by E. F. Killam, 
supervisor of commercial education in 
St. Louis, Missouri, who spoke on The 
Function of the Commercial Supervisor. 
In conclusion Mr. Killam said: 

The supervisor of commercial subjects has 
a duty that is of vital importance to the 
school system. He should endeavor by con- 
ference with business men to bring the 
school and the business world more closely 
together, that each may have a better under- 
standing of the other. The commercial 
supervisor, working with the commercial 
teachers, should endeavor to raise the 
standard of the work so that commercial 
education will stand second to none in the 
great educational system of this country. 


At the business session which followed, 
officers for 1925-26 were elected as fol- 
lows: President, J. O. Malott, teacher, 
Commercial Department, Yeatman High 
School, St. Louis, Mo.; vice-president, 
J. Walter Ross, teacher, Commercial 
Department, South Hills High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; and secretary, Helen 
Haynes, teacher of retailing selling, Em- 
merich Manual Training High School, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

The history of this department ex- 
tends over a period of thirty-three years. 
It was created in response to a petition 
from the Business Educators’ Associa- 
tion requesting admission as a depatt- 
ment of the National Education Asso- 
ciation at the Saratoga Springs meeting 


in 1892.—A. W. 
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Kindergarten Education at Indianapolis 


ANY KINDERGARTNERS 
en route to the annual conven- 
tion of the International Kin- 

dergarten Union, held in Los Angeles 
this summer, stopped over at Indianap- 
olis to attend the meetings of the Depart- 
ment of Kindergarten Education, which 
were held June 29 and 30 in the Cen- 
tral Christian Church. This brought 
together: an unusually large and repre- 
sentative group of the kindergartners of 
the country. 

With Miss Edna Dean Baker, presi- 
dent of the Department, presiding, the 
meetings could not fail to be helpful and 
inspiring, and the many evidences of 
gracious hospitality in the form of bou- 
quets for the officers and speakers, and 
luncheons and social affairs added to the 
enjoyment. One of the largest of the 
gatherings arranged by the hostesses was 
a delightful luncheon given by Mrs. 
Eliza A. Blaker, of the Indianapolis 
Teachers College, a much loved pioneer 
in the kindergarten work of the city. 
Many also availed themselves of the in- 
vitation of Miss Faye Henley to visit 
the Orchard School and see the possi- 
bilities of health work among the chil- 
dren there. 

The Department of Kindergarten 
Education took as its general theme, The 
Interpretation of the Kindergarten to 
the Public, with a summary of the last 
twenty-five years of progress. “Two 
strong addresses were presented at the 
first session. Miss Lucy E. Gage, of 
George Peabody College, Nashville, 
Tennessee, spoke of Kindergarten Ex- 
tension during the last quarter century, 
and brought out in a graphic way the 
growth in numbers and in means of ex- 
tension, giving grateful credit to the 
pioneers who were influential in build- 
ing up the movement—such workers as 
Madame Kraus-Boelte, Susan Blow, 
Caroline —T. Haven, Lucy Wheelock, 
Annie Laws, Elizabeth Harrison, Mary 
C. McCulloch, Mary Boomer Page, 
and a host of other splendid women who 
paved the way and through whom such 
organizations as the Department of Kin- 
dergarten Education and the Interna- 
tional Kindergarten Union have been 
made possible. To these women the 
younger and the coming generations owe 
an undying loyalty. 

During the period under considera- 





1 General Practice in Kindergarten Education in 
the United States. Published by National Educa- 
tion Association, Washington, D. C. Price, $1. 


tion the kindergarten was given recog- 
nition in a prominent way through the 
appointment of kindergarten specialists 
in the U. S. Bureau of Education, 


brought about during the term of office 
of Commissioner Claxton, and in this 
capacity Myra Winchester, Julia Wade 





AY HILL, president of the De- 
partment of Kindergarten Edu- 
cation, 1925-26, and principal of the 
Kindergarten-Primary Training School, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 





Abbott, and Nina C. Vandewalker have 
given valuable help to the kindergarten 
cause by their compilation of accurate 
information and statistics. 

Professor Patty Smith Hill, of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New 
York City, reviewed the Changes in 
Method and Curriculum, showing the 
influence of some of the educational 
leaders of the past twenty-five years, not- 
ably Francis Parker, who helped to 
unify the kindergarten and first grade; 
G. Stanley Hall, who gave an impetus 
to the health movement in the kinder- 
garten; John Dewey, with his contribu- 
tion to the reconstruction of the new 
order out of the old; Dr. Montessori and 
her principle of self-government. Miss 
Hill also added to these important influ- 
ences the nursery or pre-school move- 
ment, with its emphasis on nurturing 
care for the very small child, and the 
modern psychological tests and measure- 
ments, which are contributing so much 
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to the methods of improving physical and 
mental health. 

The subject for the second session was 
Present Kindergarten Practice Through- 
out the Country, and the discussion of 
the afternoon centered about the Report 
of the Study of Kindergarten Practice 
under the direction of the Research Com- 
mittee of the Department, made by 
Mary Dabney Davis, chairman of this 
committee. This report is the result of 
the study and investigation of a large 
committee, representing the main geo- 
graphical divisions of the country. The 
data concerning kindergarten practice se- 
cured by this committee have been an- 
alyzed by the chairman, with the coun- 
sel and advice of members of the faculty 
of Teachers College, and the able as- 
sistance of Agnes Winn, director of 
Classroom Service of the National Edu- 
cation Association, and the report has 
been issued in printed form,’ making a 
valuable contribution to educational ma- 
terial and to kindergarten 
particular. 

George D. Strayer, of Teachers Col. 
lege, read a paper on an Appraisal of the 
Study, in which he commended the work 
of the committee and stated his belief 
that such a study would affect not only 
the kindergarten but primary and higher 
grade work. Alice Temple, of Chicago 
University, opened the discussion of the 
report, taking up the Value and Implica- 
tions of the Study on Future Progress. 
She urged the codperation of the De- 
partment of Kindergarten Education 
with the International Kindergarten 
Union and the National Council of 
Primary Education in the work of re- 
search. Margaret C. Holmes, of New 
York City, spoke from the standpoint of 
the supervisor, showing how the report 
would be of practical value. Jane Joslin, 
of Cleveland, gave the view of the class- 
room teacher and urged the development 
of standards to determine the number of 
children under one teacher and other 
practical questions. Miss Baker recom- 
mended to the Department that the 
Committee on Research be retained, with 
Miss Davis as chairman. 

The new officers of the Department 
are: President, May Hill, kindergarten 
primary training school, Cleveland, 
Ohio; vice-president, Clara Meisner, 
State normal school, Ellensburg, Wash- 
ington; secretary, Ruth Patterson, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana.—M. M. 


work in 
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National Council of Education 


HE NATIONAL COUNCIL of 

Education, as is its custom, held 
two meetings in 1925—at Cincinnati 
and Indianapolis. At the first session 
at Indianapolis, Monday, June 29, J. J. 
Tigert, United States Commissioner of 
Education, spoke on the Year’s Progress 
in Education. He first told of increased 
attendance and school costs. In men- 
tioning the generous provision of State 
subsidies for rural schools and enlarged 
areas of consolidated units, he said, “No 
less than ten States passed legislation 
this year definitely improving the situa- 
tion with reference to consolidated dis- 
tricts.”’ 

Dr. Tigert then spoke in order on the 
following developments of 1924: wider 
adoption of the budget system for county 
and other school taxing units; failure of 
legislation to replace the popular elec- 
tion of county superintendents with ap- 
pointment by county boards ; transforma- 
tion of normal schools into teachers’ col- 
leges; reorganization of curriculum 
material to meet modern needs ; an awak- 
ening of the need of moral and character 
instruction; better individualized in- 
struction, the success of standardized in- 
telligence and achievement tests; em- 
phasis on research and scientific methods 
in education; and progress in kinder- 
garten education and the growth of 
junior high schools. 

The final report of the Committee 
on the Status of the American Woman 
‘Teacher was presented by the chairman, 
Anna Laura Force, principal of Lincoln 
School, Denver, Colorado. The report 
touched on the problem of the rural 
teacher, the single salary schedule, mar- 
riage of women teachers, and women in 
administrative positions. The following 
recommendations were made to the 
Council: (1) The legal status of the 
teacher should be clearly defined by the 
passage of certification, tenure, and pen- 
sion laws. (2) The economic status 
should be determined by commensurate 
salaries, stable tenure, and proper pen- 
sion and retirement allowances. (3) 
The professional status will be deter- 
mined by the legal and economic status. 

Miss Force’s report was supplemented 
by a paper on Growth of Teachers in 
Service, by A. L. Threlkeld, deputy su- 
perintendent of schools, Denver, Colo- 
rado. The discussion which followed 


centered on the single salary schedule 
recommended by the Committee. On 
the motion of John R. Kirk, the report 
‘was unanimously approved. Mr. 


Threlkeld believes it somewhat mislead- 
ing to speak of teacher growth in service 
because that implies growth elsewhere 
instead of originating in and focusing on 
everyday work. We quote his conclud- 
ing remarks: 


So what I have tried to emphasize here 
is, first, that growth comes out of dynamic 
qualities, that it is inseparably linked with 
activity, with doing something combined 
with reflective study, resulting in meanings 
which give the means by which further 
growth is to be directed. Second, the source 
of such activity originates in and focuses 
upon the teacher's job in the field. All else 
is contributory in character and must func- 
tion as means to this end. In the third 
place, I have attempted to illustrate the sort 
of thing in the field which is necessary in 
order that teachers may have the oppor- 
tunity for professional study and growth— 
namely, continuous curriculum  reconstruc- 
tion. 


Henry Lester Smith, chairman of the 
Committee on Vocational Education, 
presented a report on the first division 
of the work of the Subcommittee on 
Part-time Education, dealing with an 
analysis of the social position, educa- 
tional status, and current working con- 
ditions of the part-time student group. 

At the second afternoon session, Tues- 
day, June 30, a report-of the Commit- 
tee on Membership was approved. It 
was followed by a motion by Superin- 
tendent E. E. Oberholtzer, Houston, 
Texas, and unanimously voted upon to 
recommend to the National Education 
Association that a representation from 
the Association’s departments (15 in 
number) be admitted to the Council, 
but that it be restricted to three from 
each department and these three to be 
chosen as follows: One with membership 
expiring in two years, one in four years, 
one in six years, and one elected bi- 
ennially thereafter. 

An open forum on Continuity of Edu- 
cation was conducted by Joseph M. 
Gwinn, chairman of the Council Com- 
mittee on Continuity of Education. He 
opened the forum by a discussion of the 
plan used in the San Francisco schools to 
bring about continuity of education by 
maintaining as little supervision as pos- 
sible up to the third grade. Not only 
was the continuity of education from 
grade to grade considered, but from sub- 
ject to subject in the same grade, and 
from school to outside agencies. 

Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart, chairman 
of the Committee on Illiteracy, presented 
the report of A. B. Meredith, State com- 
missioner of education, Hartford, Con- 


necticut, on Financing the Education of 
Adult Illiterates. H. V. Holloway, 
State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, Dover, Delaware, then spoke on 
suitable texts for adult beginners. He 
said that the subject-matter must meet 
a felt need on the part of the learner, 
No grown-up person will be over-en- 
thusiastic about reading if the sentences 
are of the Can-kitty-see-me variety. He 


added : 


In the light of its purposes the subject 
matter must concern itself with the individ- 
ual, the support and education of his family; 
his social needs and obligations, his political 
duties, his obligations to the State in the way 
of obedience to its laws, and sharing in its 
expense; his work and the necessity for it, 
and the like necessity for saving a portion 
of his earnings and the wise spending of the 
rest; the wise use of his leisure time through 
the instrumentalities of music, art, nature, 
recreation, books, the theater; and finally 
and above all, it must be set forth in simple 
form his fundamental moral and religious 
obligations. This subject-matter should be 
so arranged as to present the fewest diffi- 
culties possible, beginning with those situa- 
tions which present the greatest need, and 
gradually, very gradually, progressing to- 
ward the more difficult ones. Most of our 
books proceed entirely too rapidly to this 
point and thus discourage the learner, if he 
has not a very good teacher. The learner 
must look forward to the time in his work 
when he can read not only the sentences of 
each page, but the stories in the later pages, 
stories full of dramatic interest 


The officers of the Council are: 
President, Henry Lester Smith, dean, 
School of Education, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana; Vice-president, 
Florence M. Hale, State supervisor of 
rural education, Augusta, Maine; Sec- 
retary, Adelaide S. Baylor, chief, home 
economics education service, Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Executive Committee, 
the President (ex officio), chairman; 
Anna Laura Force, Denver, Colorado; 
George W. Child, Salt Lake City, Utah; 
and A. J. Matthews, Tempe, Arizona.— 
J. M. R. 


HE GROWTH of professional 

consciousness has been largely the re- 
sult of the growth of the scientific spirit 
in education, together with the develop- 
ment of local and National organiza- 
tions, working, not for selfish, personal 
interests, but for the betterment of pub- 
lic education in the interests of the child. 
Progress in this direction since 1910 has 
been great, but the future holds forth 
even greater opportunity for the teach- 
ing profession if its members will con- 
tinue their group activities upon the same 
plane—Frank Cody in The Detroit 
Educational Bulletin. 
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Bicknell’s Service to the Association 


HE ENTHUSIASTIC delegate 

to a summer convention of the 

National Education Association 
can hardly conceive how times have 
changed since the Association started in 
1857. For twenty-five years, the av- 
erage attendance at these meetings was 
less than 300 people, mostly men. 

The summer meeting of 1883 at Sar- 
atoga, N. Y., found the Association in 
debt, with’no funds to print its annual 
proceedings. A plan for dividing the 
Association into three sections was 
brought before the Executive Committee 
for discussion. In the midst of this un- 
settled condition and discouraging pros- 
pect, Thomas W. Bicknell was elected 
President for the year 1883-84. 

His first thought was to establish the 
Association on a firmer foundation and 
make it more truly national. To ac- 
complish this, it was necessary to enlist 
responsible moneyed interests, as book 
publishers and railroad organizations, to 
gain publicity for the coming convention, 
and choose a suitable place of meeting. 
All this required work, and the year was 
spent in preparation for the meeting, 
even to the detriment of Mr. Bicknell’s 


editorial and publishing interests. It 


was, moreover, uphill work, for edu- 
cators of that day did not recognize the 
value of common helpfulness and co- 
selfish policy and an 
isolated existence characterized both its 
men and institutions. 

Madison, Wisconsin, was finally de- 
cided upon as the place of meeting. Mr. 
Bicknell, in telling of his aims for its 
success, says: 

“I wanted to make Madison the gate- 
way of the Central West and North- 
west, and I hoped to make it the door- 
way to our great mountain plateaus, our 
great national parks and lakes, to the 
Pacific coast and to Alaska, and through 
six excursion departments, this scheme 
was carried out. Most of all I sought 
to make such a meeting at Madison, that 
all could be lifted into new educational 
ambitions, inspired to nobler service, and 
consecrated to a new and higher idealism 
in the work of teaching. That the im- 
mediate results were commensurate with 
the plans and expectations of the Presi- 
dent, the resolutions, adopted by the 
Association, July 18, 1884, at Madison, 
attest.” 

Without doubt this convention was 
the largest and most noted educational 





meeting held in this country up to 1884. 
Fifty years later, on July 9, 1912, in an 
historical address, given at the fiftieth 
anniversary of the National Education 
Association in Chicago, Mr. Bicknell 
said: 

“The Madison meeting set forever at 
rest the question of sectional jealousies 
and rivalries and was as complete a 


HOMAS W. BICKNELL, whose 
death on October 6, 1925, at Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, terminated a career 
of ninety-one years as scholar, lecturer, 


and historian. Asa teacher in his earlier 
years, and as an educational writer and 
publisher in his later, he contributed im- 
measurable service to education. 





solvent of educational separation as was 
the Civil War of the doctrine of state 
secession. ‘The National Education As- 
sociation became a Nation-wide institu- 
tion in 1884. 

“The principle of National unity in 
education as the basis of democratic in- 
stitutions was most emphatically illus- 
trated and enforced at Madison in the 
broader scope given to association 
work—a principle which has been rec- 
ognized in an expanding measure in all 
the subsequent history of the National 
Education Association. 

“The new education, then coming to 
the front, had a distinguished advocate 
in Colonel Fs W. Parker. This and 
kindred topics lifted the association out 
of the ruts of conventionalism and sent 
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it along the highway of human thought 
and progress. Men and women felt the 
cohesive force of unity in a great cause, 
and the divisive force of personal ambi- 
tion was of necessity banished from 
thought and act. The sublimity of a 
great cause thwarted individual conceits, 
and the presence of the matchless 
womanhood of Frances E. Willard, May 
Wright Sewall, and Clara E. Conway, 
and the grand manhood of Josiah L. 
Pickard, Emerson E. White, Albert G. 
Lane, George Howland, John D. Phil- 
brick, J. L. M. Curry, Alexander 
Graham Bell, and William Torrey 
Harris made lesser men humble and 
docile, as are the lesser Alps in the 
presence of Mount Blanc. 

“There is another and possibly a still 
larger consideration that received its 
great momentum at Madison, proceeding 
from the new sensation of great strength, 
both numerical and financial, and that 
was the spirit and initiative of large 
plans and undertakings—new ideals. 

It is safe to state that the Asso- 
ciation came into a realization and pos- 
session of its larger self and a fuller 
self-consciousness, and growing out of 
that enlargement, it has fulfilled the Vir- 
gilian adage, Possunt quia posse viden- 
tur. It is on this principle that all 
growth and progress proceeds, and the 
Association will continue its growth so 
long as it seeks new and larger fields of. 
work and flinches not in the presence 
of mountains of labor.” 

Many later conventions of the Asso- 
ciation have eclipsed the one at Madison 
in size; several conventions have seen 
transacted business that has revolution- 
ized its policies, but none have so marked 
a turning-point in its annals as did this 
notable gathering. To Thomas W. 
Bicknell, the Association is forever in- 
debted. As founder of the National 
Council of Education, which has been 
allied with the Association since its 
establishment in 1880, he won great 
distinction. His editorial interests were 
many. He founded the New England 
Journal of Education, now the Journal 
of Education, the Primary Teacher, and 
Good Times, afterwards changed to the 
Popular Educator. As an executive of 
marked ability in organization and in 
unifying educational forces and work, 
his talent was displayed in his work as 
president of thirty-seven different or- 
ganizations.—J. M. R. 
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The School Assembly Lecture 


ArtHuR De V. CARPENTER 


HERE are certain important sub- 

jects that ordinarily cannot be 
taught in the public school for lack of 
time or other worthy reasons, but may 
be presented to large assembly groups 
by specialists who are competent to hold 
such groups intently by effective method 
of presentation and a thorough mastery 
of the subject. 

The presentation of such subjects 
may be made the occasion for a marked 
diversion from the usual routine of qlass- 
room activity; may almost be treated 
as a recreational hour and so awaken 
a line of new sensations among the 
mental processes of pupils while they 
are acquiring knowledge. 

The writer holds that schooling is not 
to be regarded exclusively as a process 
of disciplining the mind. ‘There are 
subjects for consideration that may serve 
to awaken the latent emotions and create 
a strong desire for wider and deeper 
knowledge—subjects that are not an end 
in themselves but which serve to stimu- 
‘late the intellect and prepare it to take 
on the investigation of other subjects 
that might never have been looked into 
but for the awakening which came 
through the inspirational topic. 

It is said of the late Professor John 
Martin Schaeberle that as a boy he was 
an apprentice in a machine shop in Chi- 
cago, and while there, by chance became 
interested in astronomy. This awaken- 
ing convinced him that a_ thorough 
knowledge of astronomy required a 
thorough mastery of mathematics. To 
obtain such a mastery, he went to Ann 
Arbor to study. He went through Ann 
Arbor High School and then on to Mich- 
igan University, where he graduated. 
In after years Professor Schaeberle held 
a distinguished position with Lick Ob- 
servatory. Astronomy proved to be the 
stimulus that awakened the mind of 
Schaeberle and gave him the impetus to 
become proficient in mathematics. 

Such awakening may come in various 
ways: It may be through the magic in- 
fluence of a teacher in the classroom who 
has a deep flowing current of inspiration 
in his nature; it may come from the read- 
ing of a book into which the author has 
flung a subtle enthusiasm that becomes 
contagious; or it may arise from listen- 
ing to a man bred to the work of popu- 
lar platform presentation who hurls the 
mental electric spark across from the 
platform to the hearer. The auditor 


goes away kindled with a new fire; a 
fresh enthusiasm has laid hold of his 
nature; latent mental forces spring into 
action; and he begins to make surpris- 
ing strides along the path of intellectual 
development. 

Educators, leaders of thought in the 
intermediate and high schools of Amer- 
ica, are recognizing with growing inter- 
est the high values to be placed upon 
school assembly lectures of the right sort. 
The building of large assembly halls in 
modern schools is a tributeAo the fact 
that much may be done for the educa- 
tional life of the boys and girls while 
they are assembled in large groups and 
under no one teacher’s supervision. 
These halls are now often used fer estab- 
lishing closer community relations. 

Men who fill this much needed place 
on the platform efficiently and effec- 
tively have, as a rule, acquired their 
unique skill by many years of experience 
before audiences, and especially before 
audiences composed of the young. For 
it requires a special gift to address the 
young effectively and at the same time 
impart ideas that are worthwhile. It 
is a common complaint among educators 
of intermediate and high schools that 
among those who appear before their 
assemblies, there are but comparatively 
few who manifest the ability to really 
put their messages across. ‘There is no 
doubt that the time devoted to an as- 
sembly to listen to a speaker who is ill 
qualified by nature and by training to 
enlist and truly inspire young life is 
time wasted. On the other hand, an 
assembly called to listen to a speaker 
who is vibrant and animated with a 
great theme full of vision and who in- 
terprets his theme in terms within the 
radius of youthful grasp is one of the 
greatest and most helpful events that 
can come to any school. Such an oc- 
casion is worth holding during school 
time. Discerning educators are coming 
to discover this fact and are arranging 
assembly occasions accordingly. 

Probably there never was a time when 
capable personality was more highly ap- 
preciated upon the platform than now. 
The printed page, phonographic record, 
the radio, all are agencies which sup- 
plement, but do not become a substitute 
in the work of the platform artist or 
lecturer. The living personality, the 


flash of the eye, the gesture of the body, 
carry a subtle element of power, for 


which there can be no real substitute. 

Real school assembly lecturers, like 
real school teachers, are born and not 
made. If they remain in the field long 
enough, the school world comes to know 
them and recognize their worth. A re- 
turn engagement is heralded with joy. 
They unfold great outlines of subject- 
matter that are essential for youth to 
know but that on account of already 
fully elaborated classroom programs 
cannot well be embraced in the curricula. 
They stimulate many worthy boys and 
girls to pursue courses of learning in 
colleges and universities; they broaden 
youthful vision and inspire high ideals; 
they encourage talent and fan the spark 
of genius often lying dormant in the 
youthful heart. 

Such is one of the growing depart- 
ments of intermediate and high school 
activities made possible by the larger 
grouping of students in elaborate school 
buildings, where financial expenditure 
has not been sacrificed to the supreme 
enterprise of developing intelligent, well- 
poised citizens. 


HE CORNERSTONE of. our 
profession is service to the public, 
and everything that we do as a great 
professional group must be justified by 
a clear benefit to the cause in which 
we are enlisted. We are not organized 
for individual profit or for group ag- 
grandizement, but solely to promote our 
service, to see to it that the education 
of all the children of all the people is 
what it should be in a great democracy. 
In the second place, the effectiveness 
of our profession in promoting educa- 
tional progress will depend almost 
wholly upon the confidence that the 
public has, or will come to have, for our 
collective judgment. This confidence 
in turn will depend in part upon the 
inherent worth and reasonableness of 
the proposals that we make. In a much 
larger degree, it will depend upon the 
confidence which a citizen has in the 
individual teachers that he knows, and 
especially in the teachers with whom his 
children are in contact. Nothing could 
give greater force and wider influence 
to our professional recommendations 
than the feeling on the part of a citizen 
that the teachers of his children and of 
his neighbor’s children, are masters of 
the art of teaching. The best way in 
which a teacher can serve the profession 
and strengthen its place in the public 
confidence is for him or her to do the 
day’s work passing well.—William C. 
Bagley. 

















NQUIRIES from every section of 

the country indicate that the New 

Education Bill has aroused even 
wider interest than its predecessor. It 
was said of the former Education Bill 
that it had the active support of more 
men and women who had carefully read 
its provisions than any other measure 
ever before Congress. The New Edu- 
cation Bill has even a wider support 
than the former measure and is gaining 
in favor as its provisions are under- 
stood by educational and civic leaders 
throughout the Nation. This catechism 
answers questions which have been most 
often asked. 


1. What is the New Education Bill ? 


A measure proposing to create a De- 
partment of Education with a Secretary 
in the President’s Cabinet, worked out 
by the National Education Association 
and allied educational and lay groups for 
introduction into the Sixty-ninth Con- 
gress. 


2. What are the main provisions of 
the New Education Bill? 


(a) The creation of a Department of 
Education with a Secretary in the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet, 

(b) The consolidation in the new De- 
partment of Federal agencies dealing 
with education, 

(c) Provision for adequate support of 
the Department for the conduct of re- 
search in education, 

(d) The establishment of an _ inter- 
departmental council on education to be 
made up of representatives from each of 
the executive departments. 


3. How does the New Education Bill 
differ from the, former Education Bill? 


The former Bill sought to deal with 
several National educational problems in 
one measure. The New Education Bill 
takes the feature from the old Bill which 
was most widely accepted—the proposal 
for a Department of Education. This 
proposal is more fully developed in the 
new Bill than in the old, particularly in 
that the new Bill names existing educa- 
tional activities to be codrdinated in the 
new Department, including the Bureau 
of Education, the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, the Columbian 
Institution for the Deaf, and Howard 
University. The new Bill does not deal 
with the problem of Federal aid. 


4. How is the New Education Bill re- 
lated to the so-called reorganization pro- 
gram? 

In 1921, under the leadership of Gen- 
eral Sawyer, there was proposed a De- 


partment of Welfare including education. 
Later Chairman Brown, of the Joint 


Catechism on the New Education Bill 


Committee on the Reorganization of 
Executive Departments, urged a Depart- 
ment of Welfare and Education. A later 
proposal of the Committee suggested a 
Department of Education and Welfare. 
The latest proposal suggests a Depart- 
ment of Education and Relief with divi- 
sions devoted to education, public health, 
and the Veterans’ Bureau. The New 
Education Bill is the logical next step in 
this evolution in that it divorces educa- 





WHEN we stop to think that 

the United States is today the 
only great Nation in the world 
which has not an officer of the 
Government devoting himself to 
education, it seems to me that the | 
question of whether we should | 
have a Secretary of Education in | 
the Cabinet answers itself. With a | 
country so needful of the extension | 
of educational advantages, there | 
are few more urgent necessities 
than that the Federal Government 
should work with the States along 
educational lines. Almost every | 
question has two sides, but this, it 
seems to me, has only one.— 
Edward W. Bok, Author and 
Editor. 






















tion from activities except those directly 
related to it. 


5. Who will sponsor the New Educa- 
tion Bill before Congress? 


In the Senate it will be sponsored by 
Senator Charles Curtis, who has been a 
member of the House or Senate almost 
continuously since 1893 and who is the 
floor leader for the Republican Party in 
the Senate. In the House the Bill will 
be sponsored by Representative Daniel 
A. Reed, of New York. Mr. Reed has 
sponsored the educational program of the 
National Education Association for sev- 
eral years, and the establishment of a 
Department of Education was an issue 
in his campaign for re-election. It is re- 
ported that he received the largest ma- 
jority of any Congressman elected to the 
Sixty-ninth Congress. 


6. By what organizations is the pro- 
posal for a Department of Education 
supported ? 


Among national organizations which 
supported the former Education Bill and 
which are continuing their work for a 
Department of Education are: 


National Education Association 

American Federation of Teachers 

American Federation of Labor 

National Committee for a Department of Educa- 
tion 

National Council of Women 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs 

National League of Women Voters 

Supreme Council, Scottish Rite of Freemasonry, 
Southern Jurisdiction, United States 
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International Council of Religious Education 

National Council of Jewish Women 

National Woman's Christian Temperance Union 

American Association of University Women 

National Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs 

General Grand Chapter, Order of the Eastern Star 

National Women’s Trade Union League 

National Board of the Young Women’s Christian 
Associations ; 

National Society, Daughters of the American Rev- 
olution 

National Federation of Music Clubs 

American Library Association 

Woman’s Relief Corps 

Federal Council of the 
America 

National Kindergarten Association 

American Home Economics Association 

American Hellenic Educational Progressive Asso- 
ciation 

American Nurses Association 


Churches of Christ in 


Among groups which are supporting 
the New Education Bill but which did 


‘not actively support the earlier measures 


are the National Society for Vocational 
Education and groups associated with 
Dr. C. R. Mann, secretary of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, and Dr. 
Charles H. Judd, dean of the School of 
Education, University of Chicago. These 
groups are actively supporting the new 
measure. 


7. By whom is the New Education 
Bill opposed ? 


Very little opposition has developed. 
It is remarked that no worker in an edu- 
cational institution which derives its in- 
come from public taxation, who is suffi- 
ciently established to have his name ap- 
pear in “Who’s Who in America,” is 
known to oppose the measure. Most of 
the opposition which has appeared thus 
far is confined to groups which opposed 
the Woman’s Suffrage and Prohibition 
Amendments. 


8. Will the New Education Bill, if 
enacted into law, interfere in any way 
with parochial or private schools? 


No. The control and management of 
education would remain where it has 
always been—in the hands of the several 
States. In fact through provision for re- 
search, which would throw much light 
upon a wide range of educational prob- 
lems, the new Department would be of 
great service to every educational enter- 
prise either public or private. 


9. What are some of the reasons for 
the passage of the New Education Bill? 


Wider research is needed—Our State 
and local governments spend annually 
more than $1,750,000,000 for public edu- 
cation. In order that this vast sum may 
be spent wisely and effectively, it is 
necessary to have certain facts made 
available on a Nation-wide scale. For 
example, if through research and the 
spread of information the schools could 
be made one per cent more efficient with- 
out increasing the expenditure, the sav- 
ing would amount to more than $17,500,000 
annually. For school building alone 
there was spent in the United States dur- 
ing 1922 over $268,000,000. A saving of 
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one per cent on this sum would amount 
to $2,680,000 a year. The National Com- 
mittee on Schoolhouse Planning, after 
a careful study, reported that “the 
amount of waste in schoolhouse con- 
struction is enormous.” Perhaps there 
could be a saving of at least five per 
cent in this one item. A million children 
fail to be promoted each year. Research 
could undoubtedly reduce the tremendous 
loss resulting from these failures. Other 
fields in need of research are the cur- 
riculum, school financing and budgeting, 
rural education, training of teachers, 
higher education, physical education, and 
adult education. 

Coérdination is imperative—The exist- 
ing educational activities of the Federal 
Government can work to the best ad- 
vantage only as they are codrdinated in 
one department which will eliminate 
duplication and secure unity of plan and 
purpose. 

The growing importance of education 
demands Cabinet recognition—Education 
is so essential to the life and welfare of 
the Nation as a whole that it should have 
a place in the President’s Cabinet along 
with agriculture, commerce, and labor. 
The United States is the only great Na- 
tion in the world without a minister of 
education. If educational research is to 
be adequately supported and education is 
to have that leadership and public con- 
sideration which its primary importance 
deserves, it must have a spokesman in 
the Cabinet. 


10. Cannot the Bureau of Education 
be made to meet all needs? 


No. The Bureau of Education has 
rendered notable service, considering the 
meager funds which have been available 
for its work and the limitations of its 
status as a bureau. It cannot, however, 
accomplish the ends sought through the 
creation of a Department of Education. 
No one would seriously propose that 
present Government agencies dealing 
with education, such as the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, could 
be codrdinated in the Bureau. Educa- 
tional enterprises in our various States 
and cities are now so large that they 
cannot be expected to follow the leader- 
ship of a small bureau which is obliged 
to pay its specialists salaries less than 
those now received by many elementary 
school principals. 


11. Does the creation of a Federal 
Department of Education mean Federal 
control of education ? 


No. A reading of the Bill itself shows 
that it merely coérdinates existing edu- 
cational activities and provides for much 
needed research in education and the dis- 
tribution of information resulting from 
this research, Those who have sup- 
ported the creation of a Federal Depart- 
ment are utterly opposed to the centrali- 
zation of control of education in the Fed- 
eral Government. They believe that it 
is just as feasible to promote education 
through research and the dissemination 
of information as it has been to promote 
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agriculture through the distribution of 
the results of experiments in that field. 


12. Does the establishment of a Fed- 
eral Department of Education involve 
Federal support of public schools? 


No. The issues are entirely separate. 
The proposal for the establishment of a 
Department is being supported by many 
people who believe that the question of 
Federal support for education in the 
States should receive further considera- 
tion and study before any policy is 
formed. There is no connection between 
the two proposals. The new Bill does 
not deal with the problem of Federal aid. 


December, 1925 


13. What can I do to help obtain the 
passage of the New Education Bill ? 


Bring the information contained in this 
catechism to the attention of as many 
people as possible. Write and ask your 
friends to write to their Representatives 
and Senators for copies of the Bill, 
Study it carefully and have it endorsed 
by any group with which you happen to 
be associated. Bring these endorsements 
along with your personal approval of the 
measure, to the attention of those who 
represent you in Congress. Copies of 
the Bill in final form should be available 
soon after the opening of Congress on 
December 11. 


Spelling by Radio 


COAST-TO-COAST spelling bee, 
unique in the history of school- 
ing and radio, as well, is to be one of 
the novel features used this winter in 
connection with the Second National 
Spelling Bee. The National Contest, the 
second of its kind, will be sponsored by 
The Courier-Journal of Louisville, which 
has invited schools throughout the coun- 
try to join it in an attempt to find the 
champion graded school speller of the 
Nation. A newspaper in each codperat- 
ing city sponsors the local contest and 
gives it the requisite publicity, besides 
defraying expenses of the contest. 
The radio contest will, it is believed, 


attract the attention of both students and— 


teachers throughout the United States. 
It is planned for January, as a tentative 
date only, and arrangements now are 
being made by the director of WHAS, 
radiophone of The Courier-Journal and 
The Louisville Times, to draw in rep- 
resentative spelling teams from a dozen 
or more cities. 

Radio stations from New England to 
California will be used, each selecting 
a team of ten graded school spellers who 
have shown proficiency in the Second 
National Spelling Bee. On a given eve- 
ning or afternoon all teams will stand 
before their respective microphones at 
the same moment, after watches have 
been synchronized. Using WHAS as 
a control station, the spellers will start 
from a standard word list, New England 
spelling first for a given period—three to 
four minutes. 

Spellers and _ radiophone listeners 
throughout the country will be able to 
hear the New Englanders and will catch 
misspelled words. ‘The number of “cas- 
uals” in the New England ranks will 
be announced immediately after that sec- 
tion has spelled, and the Atlantic coast 
will take up the bee next. Section by 


section, children will spell until the 


breadth of the country has been covered. 
The bee will end with Pacific Coast 
children spelling. 

A central announcer then will “count 
heads” among the remaining spellers and 
will announce the winning section. A 
prize of some description, not yet an- 
nounced, will be awarded by the director 
of the Second National Spelling Bee. 
The Second Bee, announcement of which 
was made in the November JouRNAL, is 
growing rapidly, with cities enroling 
through newspapers, and prospects are 
that thirty to forty representative cities 
will take part this year. Among the 
cities already enrolled are: 


Atlantic City, N. J., Washington, D. C., 
Binghamton, N. Y., New Bedford, Mass., 
Louisville, Ky., Hartford, Conn., Trenton, 
N. J., Houston, Texas, New Britain, Conn., 
New Haven, Conn., Rochester, N. Y., Akron, 
Ohio, Frie, Pa., Reading, Pa., Scranton, Pa., 
Lancaster, Pa., Nashville, Tenn., Charlotte, 
N. C., Winston-Salem, N. C., Fall River, 
Mass., Rockford, IIl., Springfield, IIl., South 
Bend, Ind., Wilmington, Del., Youngstown, 
Ohio. 


Many of the local contests will begin 
immediately after the Christmas holidays 
and will continue until early spring, 
when city-wide finals will be held. After 
all cities have selected their champions, 
the latter will gather in Washington 
early in June for a week of sightseeing. 
The climax of the trip will be the Na- 
tional finals, at which John J. Tigert, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, has 
been asked to preside. 

The champions will spell for a prize 
list exceeding $1000 in gold. Frank 
Neuhauser, 11 years old, of Louisville, 
Ky., is 1925 champion, having won the 
initial contest in Washington on June 
17, by spelling “gladiolus.” The 1925 
contest ‘enrolled two million student 
spellers in fourteen States. Rules for 
the contest were printed in the Novem- 
ber JOURNAL. 
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Morning at School 


MARION B. CRAIG 
Webster, Massachusetts 
A moment’ more and they will gather—some 
With faces shy, and some with eager smiles; 
With welcoming eyes, and all the little wiles 
That speak of love and trust though lips are 
dumb. 
Soon this hushed room will quicken with the 
hum 
Of many voices, and these narrow aisles 
Will feel the tread of softly-walking files— 
Only a moment more and they will come. 


O, I am glad today that I may stand 


Again within the walls of this glad place; ‘ 


Dwelling once more in Life’s bright border- 
land, 
A tenant in Youth’s country for a space; 
Holding awhile sweet Childhood by the hand— 
Teacher of little children, by God’s grace! 


Our Literary Heritage 


To My Class on Beginning English 
Literature 


EDNA LINSLEY GRESSITT 


Colfax, California 


Come with me, my pupils, 

Across the lavish years, 
Across a whole millennium 

Of triumphs and of tears; 
Come to search the sources 

Of this, your treasure store, 
A thousand years of literature 

And half a thousand more 
Before the English people 

Were on the English land, 
Before they spoke an English tongue 

That you can understand, 
Before the magic printer 

Or the monk’s painstaking pen, 
The Saxon scop and gleeman 

Were singing for you then,— 
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Those stalwart, light-haired Saxons 
With their courage fierce and stern, 
Begetters of the hero hearts 
That in you students burn, 
*So bleak their lands and waters! 
So grim their faith and fear! 
Yet thro’ vast and bloody daring 
They still saw Heaven clear. 
They wrought out law and freedom 
For our fairer, clearer climes; 
Their reverenced Home and Woman 
Still sanctify our times. 
Their great capacity for life 
Your heritage and mine, 
In history and literature 
All down the English line. 
Come with me, my pupils, 
Across the crowded years, 
These are your shouts in battle, 
Your prayers, your loves, your fears. 


Father of Waters 


RUTH CROCKER HOFFMAN 
Riverside, California 


First as a vapor light, 
Inland you take your flight, 
Winged, on the wind, to the mountains you flee. 
Then as white snow you fall, 
Or as the rain you call 


Out to the fountain, the flower, the tree. 


Then joining hands again, 
Down past the haunts of men, 
Lending your energy, speeding along 
Op’ning new mountain gates 
Leaping to meet your mates, 
Come from the prairie and plain with their 
song. 


Glacier and snowbank white, 
Pine gloom, savanna bright, 
Cane brake, magnolia, are all on your way. 
Geysers are at your head, 
From the great seas you’re fed, 


Father of Waters, glide, roaring and gray! 
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Now rapids booming broad, 
Only by man o’erawed, 

Strength, you are lending, as Samson of old, 
Grinding his wheat to flour, 
Freed then, at last, but dour 

Springing away as a robber most bold. 
Leaping from out your banks, 
Playing the weirdest pranks, 

Building, uprooting, then planting anew. 
Spoiling both field and town, 

Feeding land farther down, 
Father of Waters, from vapor you grew! 


Then on your broad expanse, 
Commerce has found advance, 
You’ve carried her loads from the fields to the 
sea, 
But now your work is done, 
Clear from the setting sun, 
You’ve ym toiled, but to rest now you're 
ree. 


Thus is the life of man, 
_ Only the briefest span, 
Tired, tho’ exulting o’er victories won. 
Out of eternity, 
Into eternity, 
As from ocean to ocean the river has run. 


Road to Laughtertown 
KATHERINE D. BLAKE 


Would ye learn the road to Laughtertown, 
O ye whc have lost the way? 

Would ye have young heart, though your hair 

be gray? 

Go learn from a little child each day. 

Go serve his wants and play his play, 

And catch the ring of his laughter gay, 

And follow his dancing feet as they stray, 

For he knows the road to Laughtertown, 
O ye who have lost the way. 


Any Teacher to Any Parent 
ETHEL E. HOLMES 


Student Counselor, Skinner Junior High Schoo! 
Denver, Colorado 


I thank you for lending me your little child 
today. All the years of love and care and 
training which you have given him have stood 
him in good stead in his work and in his play. 
I send him home to you tonight, I hope a 
little stronger, a little taller, a little freer, a 
little nearer his goal. Lend him to me again 
tomorrow, I pray you. In my care of him 
I shall show my gratitude. 
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HE two cartoons on this page 

deal with problems which concern 
educational workers directly and vitally. 
The schooling of great numbers of 
children is being interfered with by 
their employment in shop and factory. 
The campaign of misrepresentation by 
| the factory interests has produced a 
| widespread misconception of the pro- 
posed Child Labor Amendment to the 
Constitution, which will have to be 
slowly corrected by teachers and 
parents who realize that children are 
more important than profits. Gambling 
investments are each year drawing 
hundreds of millions of dollars of sur- 
plus wealth which should be spent for 
education and other constructive enter- 
prises. Teachers can do much to help 
| children realize that joy in life comes 
| not from the miserly accumulation of 
money by “get-rich-quick” or any other 
scheme, but by the giving of service 
and the development of wholesome life 
interests and companionships. 


Mats made from either of these plates 
may be had for forty cents each, or 
electros at $2 each; cash or stamps 
with order. For the “Get-Rich-Quick” 

| cartoon, request Number A-5; for the 

| Child Labor cartoon, request Number 

| A-6. Address the Division of Publica- 
tions, National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Our Literary Heritage 


EACHER participation — More 

significant even than the results of 
the ballots in Our Literary Heritage 
is the attention which teachers through- 
out the country are giving to the matter. 
The National Education Association has 
as one of the planks in its platform 
teacher participation in the determination 
of the educational program. ‘Through 
their votes on Our Literary Heritage 
and the letters which teachers are send- 
ing to THE JouRNAL office, they are 
having a very real part in deciding what 
American school children shall be led 
to memorize. Reports from several 
cities and States indicate that the lists 
appearing in THE JourNAL will be 
given much weight in determining the 
courses of study. 

Pupil participation—There is a grow- 
ing feeling among experts who are 
studying children’s tastes and their 
learning ability that children’s prefer- 
ences should be given large weight in 
the selection of items to be included in 
memory lists. Committees working on 
the revision of the course of study in 
such cities as Denver, Colorado; Los 
Angeles, California; and Winnetka, II- 
linois, are very decided on this point. 
They believe that it is neither neces- 
sary nor desirable to require a child to 
memorize a poem which he does not 
appreciate. They believe that poems 
which children choose because they en- 
joy them are as rich in literary and social 
value as the poems which teachers and 
other adults think children ought to like. 
Ballots which record the judgment of 
whole classes of children are especially 
welcomed. 

Experts find poems too difficult — 
Helen K. Mackintosh, assistant profes- 
sor of elementary education in the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, who has studied 
the problem for several years, writes: 


I am intensely interested in seeing that 
this list which is to be broadcast nationally 
should be one that will appeal to children 
rather than to adults. “We must begin 
with the children where they are.” Chil- 
dren do not like the thoughtful meditative 
type of poem. By actual experiment it has 
been found that the following poems should 
not be used before the grades indicated: 


The First Snowfall............. 9 
Raeerem’s Our... i. advcwoss 7 
Landing of the Pilgrims......... 6 
SN A ig ta anon ca 7 
NS gin 6 Vive rN t tc 9 


Superintendent Susan M. Dorsey, of 
the school of Los Angeles, California, 


reports that she and her supervisors think 
that 


Selections in some instances are beyond 
the experiences of the children and are not 
properly graded. Our supervisor in the 
fourth grade feels that that list is espe- 
cially difficult with little to touch the uni- 
versal child of today. The Village Black- 
smith contains content so remote from the 
actual experiences of present-day life that 
the poem requires a special development of 
background for the child to understand. 


Need for recent poems—lIt is natural 
for educational workers to write into 
the course of study the poems that they 
themselves memorized, which tends to 
shut out more recent poems of even 
greater merit. The fourth grade super- 
visor in Los Angeles writes: 


There is such a wonderful heritage in 
some of the poems of our later writers. 
I do not see how Lucy Gray, The Arrow 
and the Song, or The First Snowfall can 
find place in a fourth grade list and such 
poems as Henry van Dyke’s America for 
Me, the beautiful thought back of Rose 
Fyleman’s The Fairies Have Never a Penny 
to Spend, and some of the opportunities 
for developing sympathy and understanding 
of citizenship needs through the use of E. P. 
Daley’s dialect poems can all be ignored. 


A committee in the Oakland, Cali- 
fornia schools consisting of Elizabeth S. 
Madison, Sue L. Fratis, and Ida Ban- 
dergaw, sends in a list of selections with 
the following comment: 


If we are going to give young people 
things which they will wish to remember 
all their lives, we must be very careful 
not to select material which contains sham, 
pretense, sentimental moralizing, or state- 
ments obviously at variance with fact. 
There was a period in American letters 
when the Puritan and Quaker spirit largely 
predominated, preaching subjection of self, 
a stifling of inquiry, a pat parable to ex- 
plain all things and a highly artificial and 
monotonous standard of beauty and expres- 
sion. It was under the influence of this 
epoch that many of our so-called American 
“classics” were written. When we give 
these “classics” to our young people today 
their keenness of judgment, their experience 
of modern life, their tendency to question 
everything, develops in them a skeptical at- 
titude for the things which we have offered. 
The epoch of the modern poets much more 
truly represents the fundamental traditions 
of the American race than does the poetry 
of our early Puritan-Quaker period, which 
was a phase and not an epoch in our racial 
history. For this reason we recommend the 
use of a great deal of the more modern 
and undeniably brilliant poets. We have to 
remember also that when we ask children 
to memorize poetry today we are asking 
them to memorize something which they 
will wish to keep with them twenty or forty 
years from now. 
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Katherine D. Blake, of New York 
City, a well-known student of poetry as 
well as a teacher and principal, writes: 


The list of verse submitted is the best 
list I have ever seen, but I believe that 
better things can be chosen for the first and 
second years, particularly. I have checked 
those that I thought most valuable. I am 
glad to see that Mother Goose is omitted. 


Wear spirit and sectionalism—A num- 
ber of writers express the conviction 
that children should not be required to 
memorize poems which tend to glorify 
war. Present-day interest is shifted to 
the heroism and adventures of construc- 
tive activity. “These students of the 
problem would omit the Charge of the 
Light Brigade and Barbara Frietchie. 

Selections from the Bible—To meet 
the need of those who have asked for 
memory selections chosen from the Bible, 
the following list from the course of 
study used in the schools of Lincoln, 
Nebraska, will be useful: 


Grade III—23d Psalm; Grade IV—100th 
Psalm; Grade V—121st Psalm; Grade VI— 
19th Psalm; Grade ViII—Matthew 5:3-11 
(The Beatitudes); Grade VIII—1st Psalm; 
Grade IX—First Corinthians 13th Chapter. 


The basis of selection — Katherine 
Kenehan, who has written several most 
helpful letters in behalf of the com- 
mittee of the Denver schools that is 
revising the elementary course of study 
in English, inclosed the following sug- 
gestions with one of her letters: 


1. The real test of whether a poem is 
worthwhile is whether it has withstood the 
ages. Have people enjoyed it and thought 
it worthy of remembering? Has it been 
handed down from generation to generation 
as an important household heritage? 


2. What are the literary selections that 
have come to us from the past? The 
Mother Goose Rhymes; the old ballads, 
such as, Sir Patrick Spense; some later ones, 
as, Lochinvar. 


3. What are the more modern selections 
which should be presented? ‘Those which 
children enjoy; those of a humorous type, 
or patriotic selections. In the lower grades, 
singing games. 


4. How should these poems be presented? 
How is poetry enjoyed outside of school? 
They should be read to children and re- 
read as often as requested. In this way 
some of them will eventually be memorized. 

Those poems which have come down to 
us through the ages have survived through 
singing. Because they have lived through 
singing, they should be taught through sing- 
ing. 

5. An ungraded list is probably more val- 
uable than a graded one. All things which 
are great are simple and are enjoyed by 
old as well as young. If children do not 
enjoy a poem, lay it aside. They may enjoy 
it later if the pleasure is not killed through 
unpleasant associations. 
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Our Literary Heritage 


HE THIRD count of the ballots for Our Literary Heritage brings to the top two new firsts—Longfellow’s Chil- 
dren's Hour in the third grade and Hunt’s 4bou Ben Adhem in the sixth grade. Whittier’s Barefoot Boy and 
Bryant’s To a Waterfowl are advanced to second place in the fifth and seventh grades, respectively. The ballot- 
ing is still going on. A new tabulation will be made before the January JoURNAL goes to press. The count today 
shows the following poems leading in each of the various grades: 




















GRADE III GRADE V GRADE VII 





GRADE I 













Longfellow—Paul Revere’s Ride. Longfellow—Building of the Ship. 
Whittier—Barefoot Boy. Bryant—To a Waterfowl. 
Hemans—Landing of the Pilgrims. Tennyson—Sir Galahad. 


GRADE VIII 


Longfellow—Children’s Hour. 
Stevenson—Swing. Brooks—O Little Town of Bethle- 
Taylor—Twinkle, Twinkle, Little hem. 

Star. Rands—The Wonderful World. 


GRADE IV 


Stevenson—My Shadow. 


GRADE VI 
GRADE II 
Scott—Breathes There a Man. 
Kipling—Recessional. 
Holmes—Chambered Nautilus. 


Hunt—Abou Ben Adhem. 
Holmes—Old Ironsides. 


Longfellow—Hiawatha’s Childhood. Longfellow—Village Blacksmith. 
Wordsworth—I Wandered Lonely 


_Ingelow—Seven Times One. Jackson—October’s’ Bright Blue 










































































Cary—Suppose! Weather. 


as a Cloud. 


Longfellow—Arrow and the Song. 


These selections are ranked according to the number of votes received. 
What do you think of them in the light of the statements made on another 
If you believe that a better choice can be 
You may wish to tabulate and send in the votes of 


best poems for the grades indicated? 


page in this JoURNAL under the heading “Our Literary Heritage’? 
made you still have an opportunity to make your vote count. 


Are they in your judgment the 


all the teachers of your building or of all the children in your room. Tear out page 231 of the October JouRNAL 


| and fill out the ballot or simply indicate on a blank sheet of paper the six selections for each grade you think should 


be memorized and send it to Joy Elmer Morgan, 1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, Washington, D. C. 


Grade II 


Suppose! 
PHC@BE CARY 


Suppose, my little lady, 
Your doll should break her head, 
Could you make it whole by crying 
Till your eyes and nose are red? 
And wouldn’t it be pleasanter 
To treat it as a joke; 
And say you’re glad “’Twas Dolly’s 
And not your head that broke’? 


Suppose you’re dressed for walking, 
And the rain comes pouring down, 
Will it clear off any sooner 
Because you scold and frown? 
And wouldn’t it be nicer 
For you to smile than pout, 
And so make sunshine in the house 
When there is none without? 


Suppose your task, my little man, 
Is very hard to get, 
Will it make it any easier 
For you to sit and fret? 
And wouldn’t it be wiser 
Than waiting like a dunce, 
To go to work in earnest 
And learn the thing at once? 


Suppose that some boys have a horse, 
And some a coach and pair, 

Will it tire you less while walking 
To say, “It isn’t fair’’? 

And wouldn’t it be nobler 
To keep your temper sweet, 

And in your heart be thankful 
You can walk upon your feet? 


And suppose the world don’t please you, 
Nor the way some people do, 
Do you think the whole creation 
Will be altered just for you? 
And isn’t it, my boy or girl, 
The wisest, bravest plan, 
Whatever comes, or doesn’t come, 
To do the best you can? 


Grade VI 


Abou Ben Adhem 
LEIGH HUNT 


Abou Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase!) 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 
And saw, within the moonlight in his room, 
Making it rich, and like a lily in bloom, 
An angel writing in a book of gold:— 
Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold, 


Below are printed additional selections which are among the first three chosen thus far for the grades represented. 


And to the Presence in the room he said, 

“What writest thou?”—The vision raised its 
head, 

And with a look made of all sweet accord, 

Answered, “The names of those who love the 
Lord.” 

“And is mine one?” said Abou. 
so,” 

Replied the Angel. Abou spoke more low, 

But cheerly still; and said, “I pray thee, then, 

Write me as one that loves his fellow-men.” 


“Nay, not 


The Angel wrote, and vanished. The next 
night 

It came again with a great wakening light, 

And showed the names whom love of God 
had blessed, 


And lo! Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest. 


Grade VII 


To a Waterfowl 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT 


Whither, midst falling dew, 
While glow the heavens with the last steps of 
day, 
Far, through their rosy depths, dost thou 
pursue 
Thy solitary way? 


Vainly the fowler’s eye 
Might mark thy distant flight to do thee 
wrong, 
As, darkly painted on the crimson sky, 
Thy figure floats along. 


Seek’st thou the plashy brink 

Of weedy lake, or marge of river wide, 

Or where the rocking billows rise and sink 
On the chafed ocean-side? 


There is a Power whose care 
Teaches thy way along that pathless coast,— 
The desert and illimitable air,— 

Lone wandering, but not lost. 


All day thy wings have fanned, 
At that far height, the cold, thin atmosphere, 
Yet stoop not, weary, to the welcome land, 
Though the dark night is near. 


And soon that toil shall end; 
Soon shalt thou find a summer home, and rest, 
And scream among thy fellows; reeds shall 

bend, 

Soon, o’er thy sheltered nest. 
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Thou’rt gone, the abyss of heaven 
Hath swallowed up thy form; yet, on my heart 
Deeply hath sunk the lesson thou hast given, 
And shall not soon depart. 


He who, from zone to zone, 
Guides through the boundless sky thy certain 
flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone, 
Will lead my steps aright. 


Grade VIII 


The Chambered Nautilus 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 


This is the ship of pearl, which, poets feign, 
Sails the unshadowed main,— 
The venturous bark that flings 

On the sweet summer wind its purpled wings 

In gulfs enchanted, where the Siren sings, 
And coral reefs lie bare, 

Where the cold sea-maids rise to sun their 

streaming hair. 


Its webs of living gauze no more unfurl; 
Wrecked is the ship of pearl! 
And every chambered cell, 

Where its dim dreaming life was wont to dwell, 

As the frail tenant shaped his growing shell, 
Before thee lies revealed,— 

Its irised ceiling rent, its sunless crypt un- 
sealed! 


Year after year beheld the silent toil 
That spread his lustrous coil; 
Still, as the spiral grew, 
He left the past year’s dwelling for the new, 
Stole with soft step its shining archway 
through, 
Built up its idle door, 
Stretched in his last-found home, and knew 
the old no more. 


Thanks pod the heavenly message brought by 
thee, 
Child of the wandering sea, 
Cast from her lap, forlorn! 
From thy dead lips a clearer note is born 
Than ever Triton blew from wreathed horn! 
While on mine ear it rings, 
Through the deep caves of thought I hear a 
voice that sings— 


Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll! 
Leave they low-vaulted past! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s un- 
resting sea! 
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Every Child's Book Heritage 


ANY times blessed is the child 
who has in home and school 
and community much compan- 

jonship with books. ‘They reflect the 
great spirits of the ages and record the 
great deeds and thrilling discoveries and 
epoch-making inventions, as well as the 
facts and techniques needed in our daily 
lives. Books are not to be worshipped, 
but to be used. ‘Their service is not so 
much to take us away from life and 
things, but to take us deeper into life 
and to give us greater mastery over 
things. Books are the most powerful 
tools the race has developed. Every 
child needs his own library. The books 
in the following lists are books that 
should be in every school library and 
that many parents will wish to buy for 
their children. Many of them are ex- 
cellent for Christmas gifts and for sup- 
plementary reading in the schoolroom. 
They have been most carefully chosen 
from a select graded list of two hundred 
books made up by expert children’s libra- 
rians. 

This graded list of twenty-five books 


.for each grade was submitted to teach- 


ers and children’s librarians who were 
asked to choose the smaller list on the 
basis of their experience with the chil- 
dren. ‘The three lists below are based 
entirely on their votes, except for the 
four Newbery medal books which have 
been added and which are indicated by 
an asterisk. The selections show a de- 
cided preference for books of established 
worth which no child should miss. 

Many of these books are issued by 
several publishers. For the convenience 
of JOURNAL readers the names of pub- 
lishers and the prices of various editions 
have been given for many of the titles. 
Many of the books may be had with 
beautiful colored illustrations by those 
in position to pay the higher prices. A 
list of publishers, giving the address of 
each, appears on the next page. “C. C.”’ 
following a note indicates that it has 
been taken from the Children’s Catalog, 
published by the H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, New York City. This catalog 
contains 4100 titles of children’s books. 


For Young Children 


#isop. Fables. Warne, $1.50. Rand, $2. 
Doubleday, $3.50. Ginn, 60c. Crowell, 
$2. Also other publishers. 


These fables have been handed down for 
centuries. Their homely truths, pungent wit, 





and stinging satire have cast an untold in- 
fluence over races and generations. 


LEONARD LESLIE. Crow’s 


Warne, $1.75. 


BROOKS, 
Garden. 


Johnny 


Old nursery rhyme with humorous illustra- 


tions in black and white and full-page 
drawings in color.—C, C. 
Brooks Leonarp Lesiiz. Golden Goose 


book. Warne, $3, $2, and 75c. 





A Gift to a Child 


WILLIAM L. STIDGER 
Detroit, Michigan 
He who gives a child a book 
Gives that child a sweeping look 
Through its pages 
Down the ages; 


Gives that child a ship to sail 
Where the far adventures hail 
Down the sea 
Of destiny; 


Gives that child a vision,—wide 
As the skies where stars abide 
Anchored in 
The love of him; 


Gives that child great dreams to 
dream: 
Sun-lit ways that glint and gleam 
Where the sages 
Tramp the ages. 











Clearly printed, with artistic cover, and 
admirable drawings in black and white and 
color, full of action and humor.—C. C. 


BrownincG, Ropert. Pied Piper of Hamelin. 
Warne, $2.50, illus. by Kate Greenaway 
in color. Rand, $1.50, illus. by Dunlap in 
color. 


Children love the action and adventure of 
this poem. 
BALDWIN, JAMES. 

told. 


Legends and historical tales from literature 
of many lands.—C. C. 


Fifty famous stories re- 
American Book Co., 56c. 


BANNERMAN, Mrs. HELEN. 
Black Sambo. Stokes, 75c. 


Tiger stories with colored pictures. 
popular.—C. C. 


Story of Little 
Very 


CHANCE, LuLU MAUuDE. 
lands. Ginn, 64c. 


Stories of Indian, Eskimo, Dutch, African, 
Arabian, Filipino, and Japanese children.— 
C <. 


CaArRRICK, 
$1.25. 


Animal folk tales with many illustrations 
in black and white. 


Little folks of many 


VaLeEry. Picture tales. Stokes, 
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CRANE, WALTER. This little 


book. Dodd, $1.50. 


Three nursery stories illustrated in color. 


Cock, the 
Jacobs, $1. 


big picture 


LEFEVRE, FE LIcIrTe. 
the little red hen. 


An old folk-tale re-told. Illustrated in 
color. One of the best liked of little chil- 
dren’s books.—C. C. 


mouse, and 


LoRENZINI, CARLO. Pinocchio. Ginn, 64¢. 
Dutton, 80c, $1, and $3. Lippincott, $1, 
$1.50, $3. 

Capers and wonderful adventures of a 


wooden marionette.—C. C. 


Lucia, Rose. Peter and 
American Book Co., 60c. 


Stories of the home life and open-air 
frolics of a little brother and sister who live 
on a farm. Interesting, and attractively il- 
lustrated.—C. C. 


Polly in Winter. 


MorHer Goose. Nursery rhymes and mel- 
odies. McKay, $2.50 and $3. McLoughlin, 


$1.25. Macmillan, $2.25. Rand, $2, and 
75c. Heath, 76c. Nelson, $2, and other 
publishers. 


Many illustrations in color. 


Perkins, Mrs. Lucy Fitcu. Dutch twins. 
Houghton, $1.75; school edition, 88c. 


Delightful book for very little children, 
giving with extreme simplicity a good idea 
of the every-day life of a Dutch brother and 
sister. Attractive illustrations—C. C. 


Porrer, Beatrix. Tales of Peter Rabbit. 


Warne, 75c. 


The favorite of a dozen stories of animals 
who do human things. Colored illustrations 
add to the charm of the book. 


SmitH, E. B. Farm book. Houghton, $3. 
Colored pictures of real life on the farm. 


STEVENSON, Rosert Louis. Child’s garden of 
verses. Scribner, $2.50, $1.75, $1, and 64c. 
McKay, $1.25. Rand, 75c. Ed. Pub. Co., 
60c., and other publishers. 


Became a children’s classic long ago. 
Jessie Wilcox Smith, Florence Edith Storer, 
Millicent Sowerby, and other illustrators 
have added to the attractiveness of this 
book. 


For Intermediate Children 


Little, 


Atcott, Louisa M. Little women. 


$2.50, $2, $1.50. 
One of the best stories for girls ever writ- 


ten. Drawn largely from the girlhood life 
of Miss Alcott and her sisters.—C. C. 


ANDERSEN, Hans CurisTIAN. Fairy tales. 
Dutton, $3. Jacobs, $1.50. Macmillan, 
$1.75. Houghton, $2. Ginn, 60c. Amer- 


ican Book Co., 52c. Also other publishers. 


ARABIAN NicuTs. Tales of ghouls and genii 
and of princesses who work magic spells. 


Putnam, $1.25, $2.50. Scribner, $2.25. 
Holt, $1.50. Longmans, $1. Houghton, 
50c. Also other publishers. 

BouteT De Monver. Joan of Arc. Cen- 
tury, $4. McKay, $1.50. 
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New edition of one of the most beautiful 
picture books ever published in this country 
for children. All illustrations are colored. 


Carrott, Lewis. Alice’s Adventures in 
Wonderland. Macmillan, $1.75. Harper, 
$1.75. Lippincott, $2.50. Stokes, $2. 


Doubleday, $2.50. Merrill, 40c., and other 

publishers. 

Written for Alice Liddell, published, and 
the first copy given to her in 1865. Illus- 
trated by Tenniel, Peter Newell, and others. 


CotumM, Papriac. Adventures of Odysseus. 
Macmillan, $2, $1.20 (sch. ed.) 
Retold from the Iliad and the Odyssey in 
narrative style. 
Mrs. DinaH Maria. Little lame 
prince. Harper, 75c. Heath, 64c. Rand, 
$1.50. Lippincott, 75c. Macmillan, $1. 


A modern fairy tale, beautiful in spirit, 
unusual in theme and setting.—C. C. 


CRAIK, 


Deroz, DaNniEL. Robinson Crusoe. Doran, 
$2. Harper, $1.50. Houghton, $1.50, 92c. 
Dutton, $2.50. American Book Co., 35c., 
and other publishers. 


Said to be one of two stories most widely 
circulated in the English language. The 
author said of this book, “The adventures of 
Robinson Crusoe are one whole scheme of a 
real life of eight and twenty years, spent 
in the most wandering, desolate, and afflict- 
ing circumstances that ever man _ went 
through.” 


Dopce, Mary Mapes. Hans Brinker, or The 
Silver Skates. Scribner, $2.50, $1.50, $1, 
76c. Rand, $1.25. McKay, $3.50. Also 
other publishers. 


First published in 1865 and since trans- 
lated into many languages, this book still 
stands as the picture of life in Holland to 
give to boys and girls—C. C. Many colored 
illustrations. 


*FINGER, CHARLES J. Tales from Silver 
Lands. Doubleday, $3.50. 


The 1924 Newbery medal book. Nineteen 
legendary stories of South America, based 
upon first-hand information from Indians 
met by the author in his travels. 


Harris, JoeL CHANDLER. Uncle Remus. 


Houghton, $2.25, $2. Appleton, $2. 


The original Uncle Remus book containing 
“The Tar Baby” and other favorites. 


KIPLING, RUDYARD. Double- 


day, $1.90. 


A story of jungle animals and the boy 
Mowsgii. 


Jungle book. 


KIPLING, RUDYARD. Double- 


day, $1.90. 


Answers fully such questions as where 
the elephant got his trunk, how the camel 
got its hump, ete.—C. C. 


Just So stories. 


*LOFTING, HUGH. 
Stokes, $2.50. 


The 1922 Newbery medal book. Story of 
a queer, kind doctor and his animal patients. 


Macceop, Mary. Book of King Arthur and 
his noble knights. Stokes, $2.50. 


The marvelous conquests and adventures 
of King Arthur and his noble knights of the 
Round Table. Illustrations from drawings 
by A. G. Walker, sculptor. 


Voyages of Dr. Dolittle. 


Pyite, Howarp. Merry Adventures of Robin 
Hood. Scribner, $3.50, 76c. (sch. ed.) 


Reproduces the free outdoor life of the 
outlaws of Merrie England. Illustrated by 


the author. 

Spyri, JOHANNA. Heidi. Lippincott, $1, 
$1.50, $3, $6. Crowell, $1.50. McKay, 
$3.50. Dutton, 80c. Houghton, $2. Also 


other publishers, 


ANY books in this list may be had from 
their publishers, whose addresses ap- 
pear below, or the entire list may be had 
in one order from reliable book jobbers, 
such as A. C. McClurg, 330 East Ohio 
Street, Chicago, Illinois; or Library De- 
partment, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 2 West 
Forty-fifth Street, New York City. 


American Book Company, 100 Washington 
Square, New York City 

D. Appleton & Co., 35 West Thirty-second 
Street, New York City 

Atlantic Monthly Press, 8 Arlington Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts 

Century Company, 353 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City 

Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 387-893 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City 

Dodd Mead & Co., Fourth Avenue and 
Thirtieth Street, New York City 

Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City, Long 
Island, New York 

E. P. Dutton & Co., 681 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City 

Educational Publishing Co., 18 East Seven- 
teenth Street, New York City 

Ginn & Company, 15 Ashburton Place, 
Boston, Massachusetts 

Grosset & Dunlap, 1140 Broadway, 
York City 

Harper & Brothers, 49 East Thirty-third 
Street, New York City 

D. C. Heath & Co., 281 West Thirty-ninth 
Street, New York City 

Henry Holt Co., 19 West 
Street, New York City 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 4 Park Street, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts 

George W. Jacobs & Co., 1628 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

- B. Lippincott Co., East Washington 
Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Little, Brown & Co., 84 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts 

Longmans, Green & Co., 55 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City 

David McKay, 





New 





Forty-fourth 


604 South Washington 
Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

McLoughlin Brothers, Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts 

Macmillan Company, 66 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City 

C. E. Merrill Co., 440 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City 

Thomas Nelson & Sons, 381 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 2 West Forty-fifth 
Street, New York City 

Rand, McNally Co., 586 South Clark 
Street, Chicago, Illinois 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City 

Frederick A. Stokes Co., 443 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City 

Frederick Warne & Co., 26 East Twenty- 
second Street, New York City 





Heidi is one of the immortal children of 
literature. Illustrations in color by Jessie 
Wilcox Smith, Maria L. Kirk, and others. 


For Older Children 


BLACKMORE, RicHARD D. 
Crowell, $2.25 and $2.50. 
Also other publishers. 


Tells of the savage deeds of the outlaw 
Doones, the maid, Lorna, and John Ridd of 
Herculean power. 


Lorna Doone. 
Jacobs, $2.25. 


CLEMENS, S. L. (Mark Twain) Tom Sawyer. 
Harper, $2.25, $2.50, $3. 
A story of boys’ play at being pirates and 
robbers and their accidental discovery of a 
real villian and his hidden treasure. 





Last of the Mo- 
Scribner, $2.50. 


Cooper, JAMES FENIMORE. 
hicans. Grosset, 90c. 
Also other publishers. 


Story of frontiersmen and savages during 
the French and Indian War. Colored illus- 
trations by N. C. Wyeth and others. 


Dickens, CHARLES. Christmas Carol. Lippin- 
cott, $2.50. Putman, $1.75. Houghton, $1. 
McKay, $1.25. Macmillan, $1.75, 5é¢. 
Also other publishers. 


The ghosts who visit old Scrooge on 
Christmas Eve show him how much of 
Christmas happiness he has missed.—C. C, 


HAGEDORN, HERMAN. 
Harper, $1.75. 


A well-told, well-balanced biography, be- 
ginning with Roosevelt’s parentage and end- 
ing with the death of his son Quentin in 
France.—C. C. 


*Hawes, CHARLES BOARDMAN. 
Atlantic Monthly, $2. 


The 1923 Newbery medal book. Story of 
adventure in the time of Cromwell. A 
pirate tale, full of action and changing scene 
from lanes and highroads, inns and sailor 
haunts of England to the high seas. 


Boy's life of Roosevelt, 


Dark Frigate. 


KELLER, HELEN. Story of my life. 
90c. Doubleday, $1.50. 

How Helen Keller, the little blind and 
deaf girl, learned to read and speak, made 
many friends, and afterward went through 
college.—C. C. 


Grosset, 


KIPLING, RUDYARD. 
Doubleday, $1.90. 
Life on a fishing schooner on the New- 

foundland banks. 


Lonpon, Jack. Call of the wild. 
90c. Macmillan, $1.50. 


Dog story of the Klondike. 


Captains Courageous. 


Grosset, 


NICOLAY, HELEN. Life of Lincoln. 


Century, $1.75. 


Well-written, absorbing, and inspiring.— 
cic 


Boy’s 


Scotr, Sir WALTER. Ivanhoe. Houghton, $4. 
$2, $1.10. Dodd, $2. Crowell, $2.25. 
Dutton, 80c. McKay, $3. Also other pub- 
lishers. 


Story of the Saxons and Normans in Eng- 
land after the Norman conquest. Gives 
children an idea of the Crusades. 


STEVENSON, RoperT Louis. Treasure Island. 
Harper, $1.75. Dutton, 80c., $1. Scribner, 
90c., $1, $1.50, $1.75, $2.50. Macmillan, 
$1.75. Grosset, 90c. Also other publishers. 


Favorite story of pirates, hidden treasures, 
and adventures on land and sea. 


*Van Loon, HENDRIK WILLEM. Story of 
mankind. Boni & Liveright, $5. New- 
bery medal edition, $2.50. 


The 1921 Newbery medal book. Outline 
of universal history for children from cave- 
man to 1920. Over 150 illustrations and 
maps by the author. A distinguished book 
for grown people as well.—C. C. 


Wiccin, Kate Douc.as. 
brook Farm. Grosset, 
$1.90 and $2.25. 


Story of little girl who does all sorts of 
lively things at home and at boarding- 
school.—C, C. 


Rebecca of Sunny- 
90c. Houghton, 
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Y HAMMERING sheets of wet paper 

into the depressions of engraved plates, 
newspaper offices prepare mats into which 
they pour molten type metal when they 
wish to reproduce the plates. Newspapers 
which thus regularly use hot metal are able 
to save the cost of buying expensive half- 
tones or electros by using instead mats of 
syndicated cartoons. For newspapers wish- 
ing such service the National Education 
Association has made arrangements to fur- 
nish mats from this plate at forty cents each, 
or electros at $2 each; cash or stamps with 
order. Request Number A-2. 
Members will wish to call this oppor- 
tunity to the attention of local editors in 
connection with American Education Week | Some call me 
and throughout the year. Suggestions for [ Te Child of Today” 
cartoons and graphs will be welcome. Ad- | | 2 2!se , 
dress Division of Publications, National “The Citizen of Tomorrow 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street Northwest, Washington, D. C. 





School Boards are beginning to put me in 

the foreground. I hope they will think of me 
when they plan how to spend School money. PS 
I like good school buildings but I need ‘p 
Happy Teachers too.whe know how te help me. 
Next toparents teachers do the most for mea§ 
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pece maoer — a7 FOR A LARGE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

| ACCONMOOATES CLASSES OF Bb PPI s00rm 3 22'% 30° 
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Thirty-six Pupils to one class in 
PRINTING 


E above sketch shows how thirty-six pupils can be efficiently 
handled and successfully taught at one time, in the School Printing 
Department. 
Not always is it desired to have such a large number in one class, 
but the above layout proves that this number can be accommodated 





Layout of a School Printshop to accommodate Thirty-six Pupils 


| without loss of efficiency in teaching—and at a slight extra cost— 
when for economic reasons it is desired to enlarge the Printing Class. 
Printing is the ideal industrial subject for all types of schools, 
| but especially is it ideal for the Junior High School. It combines 
| academic and trade instruction. Spelling, punctuation, paragraphing, 
margining, literary construction, grammar, even arithmetic, are all 
used in a practical way in the teaching of Printing. 

The major activities of your school will center around your school 
printshop. Write for prices and other information regarding any size 
of printing outfit for educational purposes. 

| 






F. K. PHILLIPS, Manager, EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


300 Communipaw Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 
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Train Your Pupils to Genuine and Vigorous 
Mathematical Thinking 


Use THORNDIKE 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


MATHEMATICS 


Books One and Two for the seventh and eighth 
years are just published. 


They apply the principles discovered in the 
psychology of learning, by experimental educa- 
tion, and by observation of successful school 
practice. 9 Write for information. 


Rand M¢&Nally & Company 


(Dept. M-95) 
New York CHICAGO, 536 South Clark St. San Francisco 


c_A textbook in geography for junior high schools 
and for classes of corresponding grades— 


NATIONS AS NEIGHBORS 


LEONARD C. PACKARD CHARLES P. SINNOTT 
Head of the Department of Geography Head of the Department of Geography 
Teachers College of the State Normal School 

City of Boston Bridgewater, Massachusetts 


HIS is a basal textbook in geography designed to bridge the gap between 
the advanced book of any one of the widely used elementary series and the 
high-school textbook. Its purpose is to lead young people of junior high- 
school age to understand and appreciate the contributions which each nation 
makes to the world’s welfare, and to realize that anything that interferes with 


or helps in the growth of any one nation is a matter of concern to all other 
nations. 


It presents a course that in subject matter and vocabulary continues the 
former work and lays the foundations for the more advanced. 


Every effort has been made to provide a bountiful supply of maps featuring 
important continents and nations, and photographs that really illustrate. 


Price, $2.00 


The Macmillan Company Si" Mimi 9 gn'm 


San Francisco 


Mention THE JourNnat when writing our advertisers. 
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Union Free School, Seneca Falls, N. Y., Univent Equipped. Tooker & Marsh, New York City, c4rchitects 


Have the outdoor. freshness of June 


in your Schoolroom cAkways 


On the coldest day in winter, the Univent makes a 
June schoolroom. Fresh outdoor air is brought 
directly to each room, warmed to a comfortable 
temperature and diffused with agreeable air motion 
in every corner of the room without draft. 


Plenty of vitalizing, fresh air for each pupil every 
minute of the day. 


Univent Ventilation is positive. No guess work 
about it. Each room is ventilated as a unit—apart 
from every room. 


Teachers and superintendents like it because in oper- 
ation it is as simple as opening a window for ventila- 
tion —and results are even more obvious. 


Comparative scientific tests, as well as observation 
of students, are leading schools everywhere, both 
new and old, to install the Univent. 


Our fully illustrated edition of Univent Ventilation 


VENTILATION is yours for the asking. 


THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION Moline, Ill 


BELFAST, ME. PHILADELPHIA Sales and Service Stations EMPORIA SPOKANE 

BOSTON SCRANTON CLEVELAND DES MOINES OMAHA PORTLAND 

NEW HAVEN PITTSBURG COLUMBUS MILWAUKEE KANSAS CITY SEATTLE 

NEW YORK CITY GRAND RAPIDS TOLEDO MINNEAPOLIS DENVER VANCOUVER 

SYRACUSE DETROIT INDIANAPOLIS ST. LOUIS SALT LAKE CITY TORONTO 
CHICAGO 


Mention THE JourNAL when writing our advertisers. 
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New Volume in the Woodburn and Moran 
History Series 


FINDERS AND FOUNDERS OF 
THE NEW WORLD 


This new volume in this nation-wide series pre- 
sents hero stories of the early explorers and 
pioneers with the same dramatic vividness which 
characterizes the series. Authentic and impar- 
tial. (4th Grade.) 


THE ANDREW LANG READERS 
16 Supplementary Readers for Grades 2-5 


Selections, from the wide range of irresistible 
fairy stories originally edited by Andrew Lang 
and known wherever English is read, are now 
offered in volumes specially edited and graded 
for school use. 


GRADY AND WADE’S 
MODERN ENGLISH SERIES 


All branches of spoken and written English 
are taught from one volume as one subject. A 
book for each year, beginning with the fourth. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 


HIGH LIGHTS OF 
GEOGRAPHY 


By DAVID STARR JORDAN 
and KATHERINE D. CATHER 


WO geographical readers of a new type, on 

North America and on Europe, which deal in 
narrative form with fundamental principles. They 
contain graphic stories of nature at work on the 
earth, which supply that descriptive setting neces- 
sarily lacking in the usual textbook. 


These books lend vividness and romance to geog- 
raphy. They tell the true stories of origin of and 
changes in earth features, of the marvels of nature, 
of the treasures in the earth, and of life upon the 
earth. They will motivate the study of geography 
by injecting new interests and will help the child 
get a better and more secure knowledge of great 
moving principles. They supply the teacher with 
fresh material for the explanation of commercial 
and industrial growth. 


NORTH AMERICA EUROPE 
Price $1.44 each 
WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


December, 1925 


National Education cAchievement Scales 





THE 
NATIONAL SPELLING SCALE 


for Junior High Schools 


By JOHN J. TIPTON, M. A. 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
Allegany County, Maryland 


A New Scientific Spelling Scale Based on Thorough Research, with 
Reliable Standardized Norms, Giving Spelling Ages from Eleven Years 
(11-0) to Sixteen Years Six Months (16-6). Published in Six Tests 
of Equal Difficulty. 


PRICE PER TEST 


Examination Sheet 3 cents 
(Each pupil needs one) 
Directions for Administering .... 15 cents 
(Each examiner needs one) 


Class Record Sheet 


(Each class should have one) 


TERMS 


Orders accompanied by remittance in full shipped prepaid, otherwise 
transportation extra; 25% discount allowed on orders for quantities. 


PUBLISHED SEPARATELY 


A Scale for Elementary Schools in Eight Tests of Equal Difficulty. 
A Scale for Senior High Schools in Four Tests of Equal Difficulty. 


NATIONAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
Mountain Lake Park 


STUDENTS’ 
CHEMISTRY DESK 


A favorite in many laboratories. The gas and water 
pipes, with convenient outlets, are placed under the lower 
shelf and directly over the trough. Accommodates sixteen 
students, working in sections of eight. 


The details of laboratory furniture manufacture are so 
intricate and require such a fund of scientific knowledge re- 
garding laboratory operation that only a firm having back 
of it years of experience, years of conscientious experimenta- 
tion and progress, and a record for having rendered con- 
sistently satisfying service can hope to meet modern re- 
quirements. Kewaunee has that knowledge and has that 
experience. 


Address all inquiries to the factory at Kewaunee. 


(eunwice dif Co- 
LABORATORY FURNITURE (7 7 EXPERTS 


C. G. Campsett, Treas. and Gen. Mér. 
123 LINCOLN ST., KEWAUNEE, WIS. 
New York Office, 70 Fifth Avenue 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


Mention Tue Journat when writing our advertisers. 
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Merry Christmas 
and 
Healthy New Year 


O more than merely wish your 

friends a healthy, happy New 
Year. Make itahealthy New Year. 
Remember that the germs of tuber- 
culosis are everywhere. You, your 
fainily, friends and strangers alike, are 
constantly threatened by this dread 
disease. There is only one sure escape. 
That is to stamp out tuberculosis 
entirely. 


It can be stamped out. The organ- 
ized warfare carried on by the tuber- 
culosis crusade has cut the tuberculosis 
death rate in half. Only one dies now 
where two died before. Christmas 
Seals helped to save the other life, for 
the sale of Christmas Seals finances 
the tuberculosis associations. 


Buy Christmas Seals. Buy as many 
as youcan. They are the sturdy little 
guardians of your Merry Christmas 
and Healthy New Year. 






Stamp Out 
Tuberculosis 
with this 
Christmas Seal 

















THE NATIONAL, STATE, 
AND LOCAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATIONS 
OF THE UNITED STATES 















WILLIAM T. HARRIS 


His Educational and Related 
Philosophical Views 
By DR. JOHN S. ROBERTS 


District Superintendent of Schools, New York City 


Price, $2.00 per copy 
National Education Association 


1201 16th St.N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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Edward W. Bok 
says,— 


6¢WVVES, you have written 

an interesting book, 
very interesting. You have 
more successfully turned the 
boy inside out than any au- 
thor I have read. But what 
will teachers and parents do 
with these revelations, I 
wonder? Listen they may, 
but will they profit and act? 
Lhope so. At all events, you 
have done your part, and I 


thank you for letting me 
read the book.” 


THE 
REAL BOY 


AND THE 


NEW 
SCHOOL 


by A. E. HAMILTON 


E believe that this book is 

the most important book on 
education published in a good 
number of years. It is the mature 
work of ateacher who knows boys, 
for he followed them to the coun- 
try, and in one of the best known 
camps in the nation learned to 
know them when they were most 
themselves. In his experience with 
them he tested methods, new 
and old, and while he has no new 
method to offer he has a good 
bookful of observation and com- 
ment that irradiate methods with 
new meanings. And it is written 
delightfully as a teacher’s autobi- 
ography—the record of a remark- 
able adventure in human under- 
standing. 


Get a copy at your dealer’s or 
direct from the publishers 


$2.50 


BONI 48? LIVERIGHT 
61 W. 48th Street New York 


Mention Tue Journat when writing our advertisers. 















Putnam Books 


THE SCHOOL NURSE, by Lina 
Rogers Struthers, First Municipal 
School Nurse. Price $2.00. A valu- 
able survey of the duties and respon- 
sibilities of the nurse, in the mainte- 
nance of health, and the prevention of 
disease among school children. An 
authoritative study of the require- 
ments of school nursing, which is the 
result of practical experience and 
study, in the schools. Fully illus- 
trated. 


A TEXTBOOK OF SIMPLE 
NURSING PROCEDURE FOR 
USE IN HIGH SCHOOLS, by Amy 
E. Pope. Nursing is slowly forcing 
its way into the High School curric- 
ulum. This book is exactly suited 
for a class text. It has already been 
adopted by many of the more promi- 
nent school systems of the country. 
Miss Pope’s wide experience as an 
author of nursing books, and as a 
teacher of nursing, peculiarly qualify 
her for the writing of a hook for this 
particular field. Price $2.50. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF AMERI- 
CAN LITERATURE. A condensa- 
tion into one volume, for class use, of 
the salient features of the Cambridge 
History of American Literature, in 
four volumes; done by the four well- 
known editors of the larger work, 
W. P. Trent, John Erskine. Stuart P. 
Sherman, and Carl Van Doren. In 
use in many colleges and secondary 
schools. A useful and practical text 
of reasonable compass. Student’s Edi- 
tion, price $2.50. 








\ MANUAL OF WOODWORKING, by 
Charles G. Wheeler. It has been prepared 
at the suggestion of teachers who have seen 
the need of a comprehensive and _ inex- 
pensive manual of shop practice involving 
the use of a comparatively small number of 
tools. It contains the essential principles 
and operations which a long and _ varied 
experience has shown to be needed and 
used repeatedly in the home workshop and 
in schools of every grade. It deals with 
only 29 tools. Price $1.75. 





PRACTICAL BUSINESS ENGLISH, A 
Textbook on Commercial Correspondence 
for Junior and Senior High School Stu- 
dents, by W. L. Mason, for many years 
teacher in the High Schools of New York 
Citv, now of the Santa Monica High 
School, Santa Monica, Calif. Price $2.00. 
This new book will, it is believed, make a 
special appeal to teachers of the subject, 
and to pupils on account of its simple and 
logical method. Already adopted in a num- 
ber of school systems. 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY, by A. M. 
Harding and J. S. Turner, of the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas. With Tables Only. 
Price $1.25. It contains the material usu- 
ally included in a fifty-hour course in 
Plane Trigonometry, together with about 
600 exercises. It is unique in having an 
introductory chapter containing all the 
Geometry needed for the study of Trigo- 
nometry. The arrangement and treatment 
of the subject matter reduces unnecessary 
difficulties to the minimum. 








The publishers welcome inquiries and_cor- 
respondence in regard to these and_the 
many other titles in their Educational Cata- 
logue, which will be sent on request. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 





Educational Department 
2 West 45th Street New York 
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Tom—“Who’s the lucky dog—getting a nice letter from you?” 

Jane—‘‘A friend of mine who sends me checks.” 

Tom—“Some friend, I’d say. Let me see his name.” 

Jane—‘“‘That’s easy—it’s the T. C. U.” 

Tom—“So you’re a T. C. U., too. No wonder you look so 
young. Nothing to worry about.” 


A “Don’t Worry” Club 


for Teachers 
As Near as Your Mail Box 


T. C. U.—the great insurance organization of teachers for 
teachers—is the best of all friends when Accident, Quarantine, or 
Sickness comes. 

Now that you have your position, make certain that you will 
collect a salary every month. 

One Teacher in Five suffers enforced idleness and loss of 
salary every year because of Accident, Quarantine, and Sick- 
ness. 

You may be that unlucky fifth teacher. Why take the risk 
of being compelled to use up your savings or to run into debt, 
to carry you through a period of enforced idleness, when the 
T. C. U. stands ready to help bear that burden? 

The Teachers Casualty Underwriters is a national organiza- 
tion of teachers for teachers. For the small cost of less than 
a nickel a day, it will assure you an income when you are 
sick or quarantined, or when you are accidentally injured. It 
will also pay you Operation and Hospital Benefits. 


What the T. C. U. Will Do for You 


Pay $50 a Month when you are totally disabled by accident or 
confining sickness. 

Pay $11.67 a Week when you are quarantined and your salary 
has stopped. 

Pay $25 a Month for illness that does not confine you to the 
house but keeps you from your work. 

Pay 20 Per Cent increase in sick benefits for two months when 
you are confined to an established hospital. 

Pay $50 a Month when you are totally disabled by injuries re- 
ceived in an automobile accident and $1000 for accidental death 
in an automobile disaster. 

Pay indemnities of from $333 to $1000 for major accidents, or 
for accidental loss of life. These indemnities are increased 10 
per cent for each consecutive annual renewal of the policy for 
not to exceed five years. 

Pay Double these benefits for travel accidents sustained through 
railway, street car, or steamboat wreck. 

As the first step, send for our booklet which explains T. C. U. 
Protection in detail and shows you what hundreds of teachers 
all over the country think of it. Mail the coupon today. It 
places you under no obligation. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
571 T. C. U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska 
me a FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


To the T.C. U., 571 T. C. U. Bldg. 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits, 
Send me the whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


Address 
(This coupon places the sender under no obligation.) 
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Remington Standard B 


HE success of the New Remington 

Standard 12 is universal. It ex- 
tends over the entire civilized world, 
and it includes every kind and charac- 
ter of use and user. Business houses, 
large and small, and business schools 
everywhere agree that this New Rem- 
ington is the greatest value among 
standard writing machines. 


Leading business educators testify 
that as a ‘‘teaching’’ machine it is in- 
cagmparable. It is simple; it is strong; 
it will stand the hard knocks. It is 
swift, light running, and easy to oper- 
ate. And it literally helps the operator 
to turn out good work. The writing 
machine which combines all of these 
qualities is the natural preference of 
school teachers and students wherever 
typewriting is taught. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER 
COMPANY 


374 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


Branches Everywhere 


REMINGTON 


STANDARD SINCE THE INVENTION 
OF THE WRITING MACHINE 


Mention THe Journat when writing our advertisers. 
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ASSEMBLY HALL 
Picture PROJECTION 
Demands Professional Results 
HOLMES “tive 


(no belts or chains) motion-pic- 
ture projector and _ stereopticon 
are especially .designed for as- 
sembly hall and classroom pro- 
jection. Although being very 
low in price, it throws a 10 x 14 
picture up to 100 feet. Equal in 
quality and definition to that of 
the big picture house. 


15-DAY TRIAL 


Compare it with any other 
make. If not perfectly satisfactory, 
return it and your money will be 
cheerfully refunded. Many ex- 
clusive mechanical features in 
point of ease of operation, long 
life, safety, adjustable take-up, 
focus adjustment, simplicity 
throughout. 


IT HAS NO EQUAL 


Professional quality with port- 
ability. Weight, 44 pounds. Can 
be operated from any light sys- 
tem, farm lighting included. 


Write for interesting details and list of educational films. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 
1638 North Halstead Street, Chicago, IIl. 
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THE + CHOICE + OF s AMERICAN + SCHOOLS 


School administrative 
records and equipment 


WN ES geet 
MS Cpancee yt + 


“Library Bureau 


Improve your school records 


THIS BOOK tells how... 
Send for copy— coupon below 


HIS new book illus- cooperation with school 
trates fully and de- executives over a long 
scribes in detail record period ofyears. This wide 
forms now in use in the experience includes the 
most modern school ad- planning, manufacturing 
ministrative systems. and installation of eff- 
The forms themselves, cient office methods and 


and the equipment to ©dUipment. 


house them, have been 
developed tosavethetime 
and temper of school ex- 
ecutives — from teachers 


The many unusual ser- 
vices Library Bureau is 
prepared torenderyou are 
alsodiscussedinthisbook. 





to superintendents. And Send for it now. Simply 
both the forms and the fillinand mail the coupon 
equipment are the result below and your copy will 
of Library Bureau’s close reach you promptly! 


Library Bureau 


Administrative school records and files for superintendents, 
principals, department heads and secretaries 


Boston Chicago NewYork Philadelphia 


89 Federal St. 214 W. Monroe St. 380 Broadway 910 Chestnut St. 


Sims Song Slides 
For « Assembly Singing 


Can be Used in Daylight on an Ordinary Screen 
OLD FAVORITES IN FOUR PARTS 
tt NEW COPYRIGHTED SONGS tt 


Mail this coupon to Library Bureau, Cambridge, Mass. 


= Gentlemen: 


| 

. « « Inless than twenty minutes our students had learned four en- 

tirely new songs—one in four-part harmony. By what other method 

could this have been accomplished? The entire attention of the pupils | 

was on both music and director at the same time.” —Eva G. Kidder, | 
l 
I 
| 


Please mail my copy of ‘School administrative records and equipment” 
to this adcress: 


Supervisor of Music, Peoria, Ill. 


SIMS SONG SLIDE CORP., KIRKSVILLE, MO. 


Write for Information Sample Slide on Request 


Mention THe JourNnaLt when writing our advertisers, 
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The Spencer Film Slide 
Delineascope and Service 


The Newest, 

Most Practical Service 
Ever Presented to 
Visual Education 


The Spencer Film Slide Service covers a wide range 
of subjects including Physics, Biology, Hygiene, Phys- 
ical Education, Home Economics and Basic Industries. 


It uses rolls of standard safety film instead of break- 
able glass slides, and at one tenth the cost. 


The Spencer Film Slide Delineascope is a simple, 
compact machine. It operates anywhere there’s a light 
socket. Pictures can be turned forward or back in- 
stantly. 


Send the coupon for the interesting details of this 
new service and the machine that makes it possible. 


SPENCER LENS CO. 
442 Niagara Street Buffalo, N. Y. 


Please send me _ in- 

formation about your 

new Film Slide Serv- Address 
ice and the projector 

that makes it possible. Institution 


Harter’s New 
Self-Teaching Seatwork 


To help you solve your problems of curricular construction. 
New, self-directed learning exercises based on extended scientific 
studies by Garry Cleveland Myers and associates. 

Primarily designed to evoke greater pupil interest in self- 
learning processes, and to provide the teacher with highly prac- 
tical and helpful materials conforming strictly to the require- 
ments of advanced pedagogy. 

Superintendents and school boards find in Harter Seatwork an 
excellent means of reducing textbook expenditures. Send cou- 
pon below for further details. 


: . THE TOY STORE—No. 
THE GROCERY STORE roy J 071. Grades 2 and 3. 


eartmestre seer wees = 


Set contains 150 interest- 
ing problems in buying 
toys from pictured shelves 
of Toy Store. See illus- 
tration 


THE GROCERY STORE 
—No. 2067. Grades 3 and 
4. Similar to the Toy 


DIVISION WITH A RE- 
No. 2067 No. 2071 MAINDER—No. 2099. By 
Garry Cleveland Myers. Grades 3 and 4. Includes 400 exer- 
cises to prepare pupils to carry remainders in division 
LEARNING TO MULTIPLY AND CARRY—No. 2106. By 
Garry Cleveland Myers. Grades 3 and 4. Includes 400 exer- 
cises to prepare pupils to “carry” in multiplication 


And 100 additional numbers. Send coupon below. 


To THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
2054 E. 71st St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Please send the following checked catalogs, etc., to me with- 
out charge: 


(C1 New Seatwork and Silent Reading catalog-circular. (Free.) 

C] New list of “Helpful Hints for Teachers” titles. (Free.) 

(0 Harter’s New Teachers’ Catalog, which describes and illus- 
trates hundreds of good things that every teacher needs. 
(Free. ) 


Name 
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© K. V. Co. 
PLANTING SuGAR CANE, PERU 


MAKE SCHOOL WORK 


ATTRACTIVE and MEANINGFUL for the Pupil 


MORE EFFECTIVE on the part of the 
Teacher by means of 


VISUAL EDUCATION 


A Visual Aid for Every Visual Need Stereographs, Stereoscopes, Lantern 
from Kindergarten up Slides, Lanterns 


A line to us will bring you complete information, or a visit, with- 
out obligation on your part, from one of our demonstrators 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY, Ine. Meadville, Penna, 








TECHNIQUE * scx, 


struction nothing is 
more important than the development of proper 
technique—of skill in shorthand and typewriting. 


APPLICATIO On — ther 


hand, is of 
little commercial value if it is not applied to the 
solution of practical problems. 


THE MINIMUM COURSE 


The minimum course then in stenography is the 
course that develops both skill and power, the course 
that covers every detail of stenographic and secretarial 
training—from the technique of shorthand and type- 
writing to the general duties of the office stenographer 
and secretary. 


The basal books making up the Gregg stenographic 
and secretarial course already adopted by hundreds of 
schools are: 


The Gregg Shorthand Manual .50 
Gregg Speed Studies - ~ .20 
New Rational Typewriting - .20 
Applied Business English and Corre- 
spondence, Text, $1.00—Exercises - .40 
Secretarial Studies, Text - - - .40 
Laboratory Materials - - - - .60 
This complete course, which represents the minimum of steno- 
graphic instiuction, means perfect harmony of instruction, no dupli- 
cation or overlapping, no wasted effort, and finally a finished 
stenographer or secretary, equipped for satisfactory and efficient 
service, 


You are invited to examine these books at our expense. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 





Mention THe Journat when writing our advertisers. 
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For Health’s Sake 
use FAIRBANKS SCALES 


HEALTH 


EDUCATION 


A program for public 
schools and teacher- 


training institutions. 


Prepared by the Joint Committee on Health Prob- 
lems in Education, Thomas D. Wood, M. D., 
Chairman. The demand for this report has been 
so great that a third edition has been necessary. 


164 pp.—$1.00 a copy. 10% discount on orders of from 
2 to 9 copies ; 25% discount on orders of 10 or more 


NEW REPORTS 


Conserving the Sight of School Children 


Prepared with the codperation of The National Committee 
for the Prevention of Blindness, 


48 pp.—Each 25 cents 


Ventilation of School Buildings 


Prepared in codperation with the Elizabeth McCormick 
Memorial Fund, 


8 pp—Each 15 cents 


Other School Health Publications 


Prepared by the Joint Committee on Health Problems 
Chart set—Fifty-eight charts, each 22x28 
inches, 

Per set (transportation extra) $7.00 
Sets tinned top and bottom with hangers $9.00 
Health Chart Report—showing miniature re- 
production of all charts, 

Each 25 cents; per hundred $15.00 
Minimum Health Requirements for Rural 
Schools, 

Each 10 cents; per hundred $5.00 
Health Essentials for Rural School Children, 
Each 15 cents; per hundred $8.00 


Health Improvement in Rural Schools, 
Each 25 cents; per hundred $15.00 


Health Service in City Schools, 
Each 25 cents; per hundred $15.00 


National Education Association 


1201 16th Street Northwest 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Modern school authorities 
are taking over responsibility 
for the physical well-being of 
every child under their care. 


An important part of this 
work is an accurate record of 
every child’s height, weight, 
and age. This enables spe- 
cial attention to be given 
underweight, undernourished 
children. Records prove 
such cases are by no means 
confined to poorer homes. 
Very often the higher per- 
centage of underweight chil- 
dren is found among well-to- 
do families. 


A Fairbanks School Scale 
makes it easy to keep these 
records. It can be read sit- 
ting or standing. A measur. 
ing rod is supplied, if desired. 
The scale can be moved from 
room to room on a sub-base Fairbanks 
mounted on casters that can School Scale 
be had for a small extra 
charge. The finish is mahogany. The scale weighs 
to 300 pounds by quarter pounds on the beam. A 
similar scale, the Fairbanks Health Scale, finished 
in white enamel, is suitable particularly for office 
and hospital use. Write for further information 
about Fairbanks School, Baby, Clinic, Health, or 
portable scales. 


SPECIAL PREMIUM OFFER 


For a limited period we are offering a 
special premium with each School or 
Health Scale sold to an educational insti- 
tution. Coupon brings complete informa- 
tion. 


FAIRBANKS SCALES 


Preferred the World Over 


NEW YORK 


Broome and Lafayette 
Streets 


CHICAGO 
900 S. Wabash Avenue 


And Forty Other Principal Cities in the 
United States 


Fairbanks Scales, 
900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. (Write nearest address.) : 
Broome and Lafayette Sts., New York. ! 


Please send full details about your special premium ' 
offer to schools. 1 
! 


Mention Tue Journat when writing our advertisers, 
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(OG RIF) pri 
owen, | 4 Pilgrimage 


oo Ae GV Too to Palestine 


EE the actual places the Bible mentions; 

the scenes of the miracles, the birthplace 
of Christ, the scene of the Resurrection- 
Palestine as it was yesterday and is today. 





With the Christmas holidays our thoughts 
.. turn to the Holy Land. Comparatively few 
Chemistry Table No. 972 are able to visit it, but ev erybody can see it 


. as it is. 
Experience Counts! =— ; 
oe ko ach Re NS Palestine is undergoing a renaissance of 
en many t 2 ‘ : cersis : i 

bi any of the leading educational institutions im industry and civilization. Modern improve- 
this country use Peterson Laboratory and Library Furni- ° ° , 1 +h 
ture, they do so only after exhaustive study of competing ments will soon disguise the and w ore 
makes. Christ lived and taught, but in these pictures 

The almost universal approval of the designs and con- it lives again, unchanged, fascinating, heart- 
struction of Peterson Furniture is due in a large part stirring. 


to our 34 years of specialized experience. Thirty-four ° : 
years fulfilling the requirements of educational institu- As entertainment, these pictures are unsur- 


tions the country over. passed; as an educational help, unique. 
What is the result? Peterson Furniture has set a new 
standard for Laboratory and Library equipment. Write for Booklet 


Write for Catalog No. 14-N EDUCATIONAL DEPT. 
LEONARD Pererson & Core PATHE EXCHANGE, Inc. 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory Furniture 
OFFICE AND FACTORY » . t 
1222-34 Fullerton Ave., Chicago, Il. 35 West 45th Street New York 


New York Sales Office: Knickerbocker Building., 42nd and Broadway 





If You Were Planning 


The Journal for 1926? 


THE JouRNAL is yours. What would you like to have in it next year? 

What problems of the profession should be featured ?__. 

How can THE JouRNAL be made more useful to local associations and faculty meetings ?_- 
Subjects on which you would like to see articles:______-------------------------- 
Educators and laymen by whom you would like to see articles: 

Subjects on which you would like to see editorials :__._-.__..-------- 

On what subjects would you like lists of books ?__..__.------------------ 

Signature 
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School Position 


Dennen aaa aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaacaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaamaamaaaamammaaaasaaaaacaaaaaacaacmmma, 


Fill in the blanks and tear off this page or send suggestions on separate sheet to Division of Publications, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street Northwest, Washington, D. C. 


Mention THE JouRNAL when writing our advertisers. 
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[S81 New and Revised Texts in the Social Sciences 








Grammar Grades and Thwaites and Kendall’s History of the United States 
Junior High School for Grammar Schools 


Guitteau’s Preparing for Citizenship 
Hepner’s The Good Citizen 





Senior High School 


Riley’s Economics for Secondary Schools 











Greenan and Meredith’s Everyday Problems of American 
Democracy 


Guitteau’s Government and Politics 


Guitteau’s History of the United States for Secondary Schools 
Aids for the Teacher 
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Kendall and Stryker’s History in the Elemen- Tuell’s The Study of Nations 
tary School - Haynes’ Economics in the Secondary School 
Hartwell’s The Teaching of History in the Martz and Kinneman’s Social Science for 
High School Teachers 
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WILL YOUR SENIOR CLASS COMPLETE THEIR 
EDUCATION ? 


Without a Trip to WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Give Your SENIOR the Benefit of Personal OBSERVATION 
of 





Evaluation of Instruction 







Second report of progress showing the develop- 





ment of a standardized scale for measuring recita- 
tion units. Compiled by Dr. Guy M. Wilson, of 
Boston University, for the Department of Class- 
room Teachers of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 





MT. VERNON — 
Home and Gomb of Washington 







A Report 


of value to teachers and students of teacher-training 










institutions; heads of departments of education in 
colleges and universities; supervisors and superin- 
tendents. 





the Beginning of Our Country 


ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA—with its Many Historical Points, 
Surveyed by WASHINGTON, its LEADING CITIZEN. 


THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


And its Wealth of Historical Associations. 
Write for Folder and Information. 
Itineraries and Costs Furnished Free. 


WASHINGTON-VIRGINIA RAILWAY COMPANY 
MT. VERNON ELECTRIC LINE 


Station and Terminal: 
12th Street and Pennsylvania Avenue N. W. 
WASHINGTON,D.C. 
















32 Pages Price, 25 Cents 
10% discount on purchases of 2 to 9 copies 











25% discount on purchases of from 
10 to 25 copies 






Published by 
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The Questions 
Children Really Ask 


Their Place in the Learning Process 


= HE child’s curios- 
ity is the starting 
point for the development of 
knowledge,” says a research report 
quoted in The Educational Measure- 
ment Review. 1355 questions that children had asked 
were collected from parents and teachers, and classified by 
subjects: 
Physical Geography 
How Things are Made 
People and Their Actions............-- 
Nature 
Miscellaneous 

These findings agree in a startling way with the princi- 
ples underlying The Book of Knowledge. Here the 
child’s curiosity is stimulated by thousands of questions, 
and interest is maintained by the clever answers which 
carry the attention forward to related topics until the 
question has not only been explained but fitted into the 
general scheme of knowledge. 

Education must enable the boy or girl to meet with 
confidence the facts and problems of life; these will not 
be found isolated, but ramified and interrelated with other 
facts and problems, and it is only when a subject is seen 
in its connection with other knowledge that a well- 
balanced judgment may be formed. 

The questions and answers, therefore, in The Book of 


Knowledge plan are but the starting point. Far more 
important is the correlation of associated subjects. Con- 
sider, for example, The Book of the Earth, one of the 
major departments: 

The earth in the solar system; the stars and interstellar 
spaces; climate and tides, natural phenomena; the earth’s re- 
sources and industries; plant and animal life; physics and 
allied sciences—these are a few of the topics which in their 
branches naturally touch and intermingle and weave a fabric 
of authentic knowledge about the earth. There are no “loose 
ends;” no puzzling half-answers. 

The children who read The Book of Knowledge bring to 
their school studies an alert attention, a background of in- 
formation, and an ability to see all around a subject. 


The Testimony of 
2,000,000 Children 


The Book of Knowledge is already in more than a million 
homes, which means that over two million children, mostly of 
elementary-school age, are learning every day from its striking 
educational pictures and its fascinating text; are carrying their 
findings into the classroom in the form of recitations, written 
papers, projects, and reference work. 

The publishers realize that teachers will welcome an oppor- 
tunity to become more familiar with the latest newly indexed 
edition of a work so widely used by children and teachers. 
Therefore, a Teachers’ Guide to The Book of Knowledge has 
been prepared ; this contains an analysis of the book and helpful 
suggestions for problem-project work and supplementary reading. 

Write for a copy of the Guide; it will gladly be sent free. 


The Grolier Society 


Sole Publishers of 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


The Most Widely Read Children’s Book 
2 West 45th Street, New York 


Mention THe Journat when writing our advertisers. 
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For walking 
or working 


OU can do more in them with 
less fatigue. Because of the 
real solid comfort and helpfulness 
in Cantilever oxfords. 

A well-fitted Cantilever oxford 
is in such close harmony with the 
movements of your foot that it 
seems like a part of it. In these 
' shoes there is just a little more sup- 
_port for the arch, a little more pro- 
tection for the foot, a little more of 
everything that permits your feet 
to serve you well. 


; iy 
the flexible 
support of 


Cantilever 
Oxtfords 


There are modish Cantilever 
pumps, too. In Cantilever pumps 
you find the same comfort features 
that make the oxfords such a joy to 
wear—the flexible arch, the natural 
lines, the easeful toe-room, the close 
fit around the heel and arch and the 
scientifically designed heei that dis- 
tributes the weight evenly over the 
foot. Cantilever pumps are really 
very comfortable and good looking, 
but every woman should have also 
a pair of oxfords for utility wear. 


Why Cantilevers are so Comfortable 


All the foot muscles can function normally 
| in the Cantilever Shoe, because it is built 
like the foot; flexible from toe 
to heel. The muscles of the 
foot are encouraged to exer- 
cise and build up the strength 
they need to hold the twenty- 
six bones of the foot in strong, 
springy arches. A_ buoyant, 
youthful step and real joy in 
walking are the results. 


The Cantilever Shoe is shaped along the 
natural lines of the foot and is built on a 
combination last. The trimly 
rounded toe gives you ease, 
without bulkiness, and_ the 
closely fitted heel keeps your 
foot snug and comfortable. The 
flexible arch cuddles up snugly 
to the undercurve of your foot, 
giving helpful support without 
restricting the circulation or 
freedom of the foot. 


antilever 


Mention THe Journat when writing our advertisers, 
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Go to one of the stores below or write the man- 
ufacturers, Morse & Burt Co., 404 Willoughby 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., for the address of a 
more conveniently located Cantilever agency 


Cantilever Stores 
Cut this out for reference 


Akron—I1 Orpheum Arcade (Main & Market) 
Albany-—65 Columbia St. (cor. N. Peart) 
Allentown 955 Hamilton Se 

Bendheim's, 1502-tith Ave 
Arkansas City — Newman Dry Goods Ce 
Asheville— Pollock's 
Atlanta— 126 Pe: = mis ee Arc 
Atlantic City * Boar ravaik (nr. Shelburne) 
\uburn, N.Y De usenbury Ce 
\ugusta, Ga.—Saxon-Ce ee Shoe Co. 
Baltimore —316 No: th Charles St 

angor — John Conner — oe Co. 


tel 

Binghamton Pario oT Ci ity Shoe Co 

Birmingham gt North 20th St 

Boise-- The Fa ferc. Co 

Boston 190 New ry St. cor evenden St 

Bri ldgeper rt 102 Me in St Gnd floc 

Brooklyn— 516 Fulton St. (Hanover Plac ) 

Bufta lo —oal Sm in ~ Ay ve Chippewa St.) 
& Blanchard 


he 
Cedar Ra pids. The ki tian Co 
Charleston, W. Va (dg Neel 
tte —226 North Tryon 
162 N. State St (aed floc po Senter Sie 
Chicago. , 1050 Leland \ near Bro ~~ 
(0410 Cottage we Av Wwe cadieies 
Cincinnati—The Mc wipin ‘Co 
psa rag ceeding nt 
Colorado Springs— Wulff § o 
Columbus, O.— 104 E. Bre wad "St (at Sed) 


Dayton—The Rike- heed Co. 
Decatur—Raupp & § 

Denver —224 Foster Bid id¢. 

Des Moines—W. L. White Shoe Co 
Detroit 2038 Park Ave. (at Elizabeth St.) 
Dubuque—J. F. Stampfer Co. 
Duluth—107 West First St. (near ist Ave. W.) 
Elizabeth —258 Ne orth Broad St 

Eimira—C. W. O'Shea 

Erie—Weschier Co., 924 State St. 
Evanston—North Shore Bootery 
Evansville—310 So. 3rd St. (near Main) 
Fargo a Shoe Co. 

Fitchburg— C. Goodwin, 42 Main St. 
Fort Wayne- “itathie App's Sons 
Fresno—The Boo 

Grand Rapids Herp isheimer Co. 
Greensboro, N. C obt. A. Sills Co. 
Greepville— Pollock's 

Hagerstown — Bikle'’s Shoe Shop 

Hamilton, Ont.—8 John St., North (cor King) 
Harrisburg—217 No. 2nd St 

Hartford —Trumbull & Church Sts. 
Haverhill—Bennett & Co. 

Holyoke—Thos. S. Childs, 275 High St. 
Houston—205 Gulf Bidg. (take elevator) 
Huntington, W. Va. ic Mahon -Diehi 
Indianapolis —L. S. Ayres & Co. 
Ithaca—Rothschild Bros. 

Jacksonville, Fla.—24 Hogan St. (opp — ?ceremaee 
Jersey City —Bennett's, 411 Centra’ 
Johnstown, Pa.—E. ang 
Kalamazoo—The Bell Shoe House 

Kansas City, Mo.—308 Altman Bidg. 
Kingston, N. Y.—E. T. Stelle & Son 
Knortville-—Spence Shoe Co. 

Lawrence, Mass.—Geo. Lord & Son 
Lewiston—Lamey-Wellehan, 110 L ‘isbon Se. 
Lexington, Ky.—Denton, h Siena, Todd Co 
Lima—The Sill Shoe Co 


Lincoin— Mayer Bros. 
Little Rock O17 Main Se Pugh Bldg. 
Long Beach, Cal.—53¢ Pine 
Los Angeles—728 S. Hill St. Ord floor) 
Louisville—Boston Shoe Co. 
Lowell—The Bon Marche 
Lynn—Goddard — 
Macon — Macon Shoe Co. 
Madison, Wis. — Family Shoe Store 
Manchester, N. H.—Wm — Co. 
Marquette—Jacob Rose & S 
Memphis—28 No. Second am 
Meriden, Conn—Brown Shoe Co. 
Milwaukee—Brouwer Shoe Co. 
Minneapolis 25 Eighth St. South, 
Missoula —Missoula Mercantile Co. 
Montgomery - Campbell Shoe Co. 
Montreal — Keefer oo May Catherine, w.) 
Mount Vernon, N. J. Rice & Co. 
Nashville—J. A. Sanaen o Sons 
Newark --897 Broad St. (Second floor) 
New Bedford —Olympia Shoe Shop 
Newburgh—G. A. C. Van Beuren 
New Haven—190 Orange St. (near Court) 
New Orieans—109 Baronne St. (Roo ad 
Newport. R. = —Sullivan's, 226 Thames St. 
4w. h St. (¢ Public Library) 
New York— bose Third Ave. (152nd St.) 
13 John St. (Bet. B'way a =n0 Nassau) 
Norfolk--Ames & Brownley 
Oakland —516-15th St. (opp. City Hall) 
Okiahoma City—Fezler's Boot Shop 
Omaha—1708 Howard St. 
Ottawa, Ont.- ye -G + gy Ltd. 
Pasadena — 378 E. jorado 
Paterson —18 Aaah oa Street (opp. Regent Theatre) 
Pawtucket—Evans & Yor 
Peoria—105 So. Jefferson "st (L chmann Bidg.) 
Perth Amboy—Jos. Bruck & Son 
Philadelphia— 1932 Chestnut St 
Pittsburgh—The Rosenbaum Co 
Pittsfield—Wm. Fahey, 244 North St. 
Plaintield—M. C. Van Arsdale 
Portland, Me.—Palmer Shoe Co. 
Portland, Ore.—322 Washington St. 
Poughkeepsie—Louis Schonberger 
Providence—The Boston Store 
Reading—Sig. S. Schweriner 
Richmond, Va.—Seymour Sycle 
Richmond, Ind.— The Hoosier Store 
Roanoke—I. Bachrach Shoe Co 
Rochester —257 Main St. E. (3rd floor) 
Rockford—D. J. Stewart & Co. 
St. Joseph, Mo.—216 N. 7th —. Bidg.) 
St. Louis—516 Arcade Bidg. (opp. P. 0.) 
Paul—43 E. Sth St (Frederic P ite otel) 
t. Petersburg—W. L. Tillinghast 
mento—1012 K Street 
— aw —Goeschel-Kuiper Co 
Salt Lake City—Walker Bros. Co 
San Diego— Marston Co 
San Francisco—127 Stockton St. 
Santa Barbara—Smith's ~eamnd 
Sav annah— Globe Shoe Co. 
Scranton—Lewis & Reilly 
Seattle Banter & Baxter 
Shreve, —Phelps Shoe Co. 
Sioux —The Pelletier Co. 
th Bend— soe Store 
Spokane—The Crescen 
Stamford, Conn.—L. S; ‘Spetke & & Son 
Syracuse—1i21 West J 
Tacoma—255 So. 11th St. Fidelity Trust Bidg.) 
Toledo—LaSalle & Koch C 
Topeka—The Pelletier Store 
baa A hb St. East (at Fangs 
Trenton oorhees & Bro. 
Troy—35 Thing - ee floor) 
Tulsa—Lyon's Shoe S 
Utica—28 & 30 Biandina $ -—s Cor. Union 
Vancouver —Hudson's Bay 
Waco—Davis-Smith Booter! 
Washington—1319 F Street (Gna floor) 
Waterbury—Howtand-Hughes 


lor Co. 
alls—Sanderford —— 

Williamsport—John B. Irv! 
Witeingten. Del.- wh cid Pyle Co. 

Winnipeg—Hudson's Bay Co. 
Worcester—J. C. + eoaaal 
Yonkers—22 Main 
Youngstown —B. McManus Co. 


Agencies in 401 other cities 
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WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 





DICTIONARY: 


New Words such as broadcast, 
realtor, Fascista, novocaine, junior 
college, bloc, trade acceptance, over- 
head, vitamin, ete. 


New Gazetteer including new census 
figures in the United States and in all 
the great powers. Also changes in spell- 


ing of thousands of place names due to 
changes in the official languages of many 
parts of Europe. Copyright 1924. 


G. & C. Merriam Company 
Springfield, Mass. 


Warte for “Word Study”—a helpful little 
publication for teachers of English. “It is 
1009 cream, no skim- 

milk filler,” said 

a prominent 

educator. 


FREE. 


Also 

helps 

in 
teaching 
the 
Dictionary 





Special Honor Schools 


(Continued from front section) 


GRAINOLA, OKLA., Grainola Public Schools, J. H. 
Taylor, Superintendent. 

Granp Rarips, Micu., Henry School; South Divi- 
sion Street School; Widdicomb School. 

GreeL_ey, Coio., Gipson School. 

Haitey, Ipano, Hailey High School. 

Heso, Ore., School District Number Thirteen, 
Wade H. Arstill, Principal. 

Hicucrove, Cauir., Highgrove School. 

HINTON, W. Va., Avis Graded School. 

Hominy, OK1A., Mound Valley Public School. 

Houston, Texas, Bowie School; Hawthorne School. 

Hype Park, Vt., Lamoille Central Academy. 

INDIANAPOLIS, INp., School Number 27; School 
Number 79; School Number 82; Oscar C. 
McCulloch School. 

Jackson, Micu., Francis Street School. 

JACKSONVILLE, ILL., Jacksonville Public Schools, 
B. F. Shafer, Superintendent; Franklin School; 
High School; Independence School; Jefferson 
School; Josephine Milligan School; Junior High 
School; Lafayette School; Morton School; Wash- 
ington School. 

JeERSEYVILLE, ILL., Jersey Township High School. 

Junta, Pa., Juniata Public Schools, Charles S. 
Kniss, Superintendent; Keystone School; Logan 
School; McKinley High School; Noble School. 

Keokuk, Iowa, Elementary Teachers Club, Emma I. 
Bindel, Secretary-Treasurer. 

LAGRANGE, Wryo., Lagrange Public Schools, Bert 
C. Proffitt, Superintendent. 

Lakesipe, Cauir., Lakeside Union Grammar School. 

Linpen, Cauir., Linden Union High School. 

LittLe Rock, ArK., Robert E. Lee School. 

Livermore, Maine, Riverside Public School. 

Los ANce.es, Cauir., Garvanza School; Norwood 
Street School; Reseda School. 

Loursvi__e, Ky., Benjamin Franklin School; Isaac 
Shelby School; Nannie Lee Frayser School. 

LYNN, Mass., Coburn Street School. 

Maopison, Wis., Lapham School. 

Mansrietp, Ono, Brinkerhoff School; Bushnell 
School. 

Maywoop, N. J., Maywood School. 

McLaucuHuin, S. Dak., McLaughlin Public Schools, 
H. S. Freeman, Superintendent; High School. 

Mecosta, Micu., Mecosta School. 

Me tsa, Ipano, High School. 

Metxose, Mass., Franklin 


School; 
School; Whittier School. 


Roosevelt 


MerTucHen, N. J., Bokamtown School. 
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Miro, Maine, Milo High School. 
MINERAL WELLS, Texas, Dunbar Sc/ool. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Agassiz School; Grover 
Cleveland School; Michael J. Dowling School; 
Whitney School. 

Minot, N. Dak., Central School; Lincoln School; 
McKinley School. 

Monrovia, Cauir., Mayflower School. 

Morristown, N. J., Morris Township Schools, Roy 
P. Stillwell, Supervising-Principal; Collinsville 
School; Hanover Avenue School; Hillside School; 
Mills Street School; South Street School. 

Mount Hope, W. Va., Senior High School. 

Nasuua, N. H., O’Donnell School. 

New Brunswick, N. J., Washington School. 

Newport, Maine, High School. 

Newport, R. I., Potter School; Thayer School. 

Newton, Kans., McKinley -School; Roosevelt 
School. 

Norro.k, VA., Stonewall Jackson School. 

NorMat, TENN., West Tennessee State Teachers 
College, J. W. Brister, President. 

NortHeAst Harsor, Maine, Gilman High School. 

Norwoop, Pa., Norwood Borough School. 

Oak Park, W. VA., Triadelphia District High 
School. 

OELWEIN, Iowa, North Ridge School. 

Omana, Nepsr., Castelar School. 

Onewa, N. Y., North Broad Street School. 

Ontario, Cauir., Allyn School. 

Orcutt, Cauir., Orcutt Union School. 

Ovin, Micu., Ovid High School. 

PACKERTON, Pa., Packerton Junior High School. 

Pauisapes, N. J., Palisades Park School. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., Thomas J. Powers School. 

PirrspuRG, KANs., Forest Park School; Lakeside 
School. 

PittspuRGH, Pa., Mt. Albion School. 

PittsrieLp, N. H., Memorial School. 

PLAINFIELD, N. J., Plainfield Public Schools, H. M. 
Maxson, Superintendent; Z/rving School; Jeffer- 
son School; Lincoln School; Washington School. 

PiymoutH, Mass., Burton School; Cornish School. 

PorRTLAND, MAtNe, Allen School; Libby School; 
Staples School; Summit Street School; West 
School; Willard School. 

PortsmMouTH, VA., Port Norfolk School. 

RANKIN, Pa., Rankin Public Schools, C. L. Wilson, 
Superintendent. 

Rawson, On10, Rawson Centralized School. 

READING, Pa., Tenth & Green Building. 

RICHMOND, VA., Armstrong Normal School. 

River Forest, Itv., Lincoln School. 

Rockrorp, ILt., Montague School. 

Rousevit_e, PA., Rouseville Public Schools, How- 
ard Knepper, Principal. 

St. Louis, Mo., Canterbury School; Cottage Ave- 
nue School; Resident Open Air School. 

Sanrorp, Maine, Lincoln School. 

San Francisco, Cautr., Cabrillo School; Franklin 
Grammar School; Irving M. Scott School; Mis- 
sion Grammar School. 

Saucus, Mass., Oaklandvale School. 

Sautt Sre. Marie, Micnu., Garfield School; Jefferson 
School; Junior High School; Lincoln School; 
McKinley School; Park School. 





School-House Planning 


THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON SCHOOL-HOUSE PLANNING 


associated with Committees of the National Associa- 
tion of Public School Business Officials, the American 
Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers, and the 
National Fire Protection Association. 


Graphically illustrated—complete, concise and defi- 
nite in its conclusions. The result of a five-year study 


Invaluable for those who have school-building prob- 
Should be in the hands of every administrator 


Price, $1.00 per copy 
ORDER NOW 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


1201 SIXTEENTH STREET N. W. 









WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Se.sy, S. Dak., Selby Public Schools, Samuel Smith 
Superintendent. : 

SHARON, Mass., Charles R. Wilber School. 

SHEBOYGAN, Wis., Horace Mann School. 

SHERRARD, ILL., Community High School. 

Sioux City, Towa, Bryant School; Horace Mann 
School; Hunt School; Roosevelt School; Washing- 
ton School. ° 

Sioux Fats, S. Dak., Hawthorne School; River- 
side School. 2 

SMITHFIELD, Utan, Benson School. 

SoutH Beno, INp., Boy’s Vocational School; Cen- 
tral Junior High School; Colfax School; Franklin 
School; Laurel School. 

SoutH Berwick, Maine, Berwick Academy. 

SOUTHINGTON, CoNnNn., Lewis High School. 

SPRINGBROOK, OrkE., School District No. 56. 

SPRINGDALE, Ono, Springdale School. 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Eastern Avenue School. 

SPRINGFIELD, On10, High School. 

Starks, La., Starks School. 

STOCKTON, Cauir., Monroe Primary School. 

Tacoma, WasH., Tacoma Principals Association, 
Johanna Johnson, Secretary-Treasurer; Brown’s 
Point School; Bryant School; Fern Hill School; 
Horace Mann School; Logan School; Oakland 
School; Regents Park School. 

TERRYVILLE, CONN., Terryville High School. 

TEXARKANA, Texas, Highland Park School; Rose 
Hill School. 

THATCHER, CoLo., Thatcher Public Schools, W. L. 
Vikan, Superintendent. 

To.epo, Onto, Walbridge School. 

TOMPKINSVILLE, N. Y., Public School 15 Richmond. 

Wasan, Mass., Albert E. Angier School. 

Wakonpa, S. Dak., Wakonda Consolidated School, 
E. L. Bersagel, Superintendent. 

WALTERBORO, S. C., Walterboro Public Schools, W. 
H. Ward, Superintendent; Grammar School High 
School. 

WALTHAM, Mass., Old High Sckool. 

WATER VALLEY, Miss., Shiloh School. 

WATERVILLE, MAINE, Grove Street School; South 
Grammar Sckool. 

WestBRooK, Maine, Saco Street School. 

WESTONTOWN, N. J., Westontown School. 

WHITINSVILLE, Mass., Center School. 

Wicnita, KAns., Roosevelt Junior High School. 

Witcox, Nesr., Wilcox Consolidated School. 

WINCHENDON, Mass., Ephraim Murdock School; 
Poland School; Wheeler School. 


WINCHESTER Mass., Noonan School; Wyman 
School. 
Worcester County, Mb., Worcester County 


Schools, A. C. Humphreys, Superintendent; Ber- 
lin School; Bishopville Public School; Girdle- 
tree School; Ocean City School; Pocomoke 
School; St. Martins School; Snow Hill School; 
Stockton School; Whaleyville School. 

Wray, Coro., Yuma County High Schools, C. E. 
Patton, Superintendent. 

YouNGSTOWN, Ono, Elm Street School; Madison 
School. 
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SS School Executives 
Choose the Underwood 


or wooD STANDASO : 


bY rss Underwoods are used for teaching typewriting in the 
United States than all other makes combined. This fact re- 
flects the popularity of the Underwood among students and 
teachers. It also justifies the judgment of those whose duty it 
is to invest the schools’ appropriations in the products which 
render the best service and the most return for the money. 


Typewriters used for instruction purposes—operated under all 
conditions by many different students—receive an exacting en- 
durance test every day they are in use. Underwoods have proven 
their ability to stand the wear and tear of school work—and at 
a minimum cost of upkeep. The simplicity of Underwood con- 
struction means easy teaching and easy learning. And in actual 
performance, Underwood’s record is unapproachable—every 
World’s Typewriting Championship for speed and accuracy has 
been established on this machine. 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY INC. 
UNDERWOOD BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 





Mention Tar JourNnaL when writing our advertisers. 
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PLANS for the fifty-sixth annual meet- 
ing of the Department of Superintend- 
ence, to be held in Washington, D. C., 
February 21-25, 1926, are well under 
way. Three of the general sessions will 
be. devoted to a consideration of the prin- 
cipal administrative units of our public 
schools—namely, the elementary, the 
junior high, and the senior high school. 
Officers of allied departments and or- 
ganizations and persons interested in each 
of these administrative units have been 
invited by President Frank W. Ballou 
to participate in these meetings. 

Washington is a city of hotels. Never- 
theless, every one of the twenty-seven 
hotels listed by the Hotel Association is 
booked to capacity and sleeping room 
accommodations are being sought in 
apartment houses and private residences. 
Those who have not yet secured reserva- 
tions will do well to write immediately 
to C. E. LaVigne, executive director, 
Washington Convention Bureau, 19th 
Street and New York Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Be sure to state exact 
time of arrival and give names of persons 
to be accommodated. 


BECAUSE of misleading newspaper 
reports in Washington and other papers 
late in October, which seemed to connect 
the new Education Bill with the move- 
ment to abolish private and parochial 
schools, Secretary Crabtree issued the 
following statement which appeared in 
newspapers on November 1: 


“The passage of the Education Bill ought 
to enhance rather than hinder the improve- 
ment of private and parochial schools. If 
the Department of Education is established 
private schools will get all the advantages of 
the extensive and helpful research work that 
the Department might undertake. Private 
and parochial as well as public schools 
would be free to accept or reject the re- 
search according to their own judgment. 

“It is not the purpose of the Education 
Bill to eliminate any institution where chil- 
dren may receive an education, but to im- 
prove education in all schools, both public 
and private. The National Education Asso- 
ciation is solidly behind the Bill. It stands 
for the improvement of all schools. It be- 
lieves in compulsory school attendance en- 
forced to provide fair educational advan- 
tages for all children, whether in public or 
private schools. It believes in an improved 





curriculum, better pay for better teachers, 
and more adequate facilities for all schools. 
It believes in higher standards and a more 
constructive program. It believes that it is 
possible to make better points of contact be- 
tween the work of the school and the work 


A Call to Young Men 
David Starr Jordan 


yous first duty in life is to- 
ward YOUR AFTERSELF. 
So live that your afterself—the 
man you ought to be—may in his 
time be possible and actual. 

Far away in the years he is wait- 
ing his turn. His body, his brain, 
his soul, are in your boyish hands. 
He cannot help himself. 

What will you leave for him? 

Will it be a brain unspoiled by 
lust or dissipation; a mind trained 
to think and act; a nervous system 
true as a dial in its response to the 
truth about you? Will you, Boy, 
let him come as a man among men 
in his time? 

Or will you throw away his in- 
heritance before he has had the 
chance to touch it? Will you turn 
over to him a brain distorted, a 
mind diseased; a will untrained to 
action; a spinal cord grown through 
and through with the devil grass 
we call wild oats? 

Will you let him come, taking 
your place, gaining through your 
experience, happy in your friend- 
ships, hallowed through your joys, 
building on them his own? 

Or will you fling it all away, de- 
creeing, wanton-like, that the man 
you might have been shall never 
be? 

This is your problem in life—the 
problem vastly more important to 
you than any or all others. How 
will you meet it, as a man or as a 
fool? It is your problem today and 
every day, and the hour of your de- 
cision is the crisis in your destiny! 








of the home and community in all schools. 
“The Department of Education will have 
the same wholesome effect on education that 
the establishment of a Department of Agri- 
culture has had on agriculture. It will re- 
sult in better and more up-to-date schools 
everywhere, both public and private.” 


THE OCTOBER issue of the Bulle- 
tion of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals is unusually rich in 
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practical material prepared by Principals 
as a result of their own experience. The 
report of the Committee on Salaries, Ide 
G. Sargeant, chairman, records the re- 
sults of a painstaking study, not only of 
salaries, but of the cost of living for per- 
sons occupying such positions. The 
study of the use of the elementary school 
principal’s time made by Menlo §. 
Kuehny, Los Angeles, California, is 
another valuable contribution. The 
bulletin is published quarterly and 
mailed to all members of the Depart- 
ment. The editor is E. Ruth Pyrtle, 
principal of the McKinley School, Lin- 
coln, Nebraska. 


EDUCATIONAL Research Service— 
Forty cities subscribed in 1924 for the 
Special Educational Service authorized 
by the Department of Superintendence 
at Cleveland and organized by the Di- 
vision of Research of the National Edu- 
cation Association. Since this was an 
untried venture, subscriptions were ac- 
cepted from but a limited number of 
cities the first year. 

At the beginning of the present school 
year, this service was enlarged and im- 
proved. Subscriptions can now be ac- 
cepted from two hundred cities. Checks 
of $25 each, to cover renewal for another 
year, have been received from practically 
all of the boards of education of the cities 
subscribing the first year. New enrol- 
ments on October 31 brought the total 
number of subscribing cities to 122. It 
is expected that the limit of two hun- 
dred cities that can be effectively served 
this year will be enroled before the com- 
pletion of this school year. 

These types of service are guaranteed 
to subscribers for 1925-26: Special 
Studies and Tabulations for Individual 
Cities, made upon request; Advance 
Copies of Publications of Peculiar Inter- 
est to Superintendents ; Special Material 
Prepared for Use in Programs of Cur- 
riculum Revision; ‘Timely Material for 
Use on Special Occasions, such as Edu- 
cation Week. 

For further information address S. D. 
Shankland, Executive Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, 1201 Sixteenth 


Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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HEREWITH ic: a statement issued by 
J. W. Crabtree to Miss E. A. Doetsch, 
of the Baltimore News, in connection 
with the failure of the Baltimore offi- 
cials to grant the salary item as requested 
by the Board of School Commissioners: 

The National Education Association re- 
grets that the teachers of Baltimore are to be 
continued on a schedule of payment dis- 
tinctly lower than that in effect in cities of 
similar population. That such action has 
been taken indicates the need that exists for 
the close coéperation of the teachers of the 
city in a Professional Educational Associa- 
tion. Such Association should have as one 
of its primary purposes the securing of the 
financial recognition that the importance of 
public education justifies. 


FOR ILLUSTRATIVE purposes 
THE JOURNAL OF THE NATIONAL Epu- 
CATION ASSOCIATION is building up a 
collection of photographs of young chil- 
dren. ‘Teachers can help by sending or 
having parents send to THE JOURNAL 
unmounted photographs of especially 
good or attractive children. In any use 
that is made of these photographs the 
names will be omitted. They should be 
sent to the Division of Publications, 
National Education Association. 


A NEW TECHNOLOGICAL COL- 
LEGE has been opened, October 1, 
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1925, by the State of Texas at Lubbock. 
. M. Gordon, former President of the 
University of Tulsa, is dean of the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts. 


ROCHESTER SCHOOLWAYS, a 
new periodical published by the teach- 
ers association of Rochester, has dut- 
lined a definite series of topics for care- 
ful treatment for each issue of the year. 


The leading article of the first issue is 


“The Relation of a Rochester Teacher 
to Professional Organizations—local, 
state and national.” In future issues, 
the following topics will be featured: 
December 14—The Rochester School 
System (an attempt to give all teachers 
a broader view of the work) ; February 
16—The State Teachers’ Retirement 
System; April 12—The Work of the 
Rochester Teachers’ Association ; June 7 
—The Ethics of the Profession. 


CHARL ORMOND WILLIAMS, 
director of the Field Division of the 
headquarters staff of the National Edu- 
cation Association, was honored by 
Southwestern Presbyterian University, 
Clarksville, Tennessee, at the time of its 
fiftieth anniversary celebration on No- 
vember 27, with the degree of Doctor of 
Literature. The officer sending the in- 


vitation writes: ““This is the first time an 
honorary degree from this college has 
ever been conferred on a woman. I am 
sure you will appreciate this all the more 
when you learn that a little more than 
ten years ago we were fighting hard to 
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There is enjoyment 
in planning Early! 
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The Greatest Summer Vacation 


A Cruise 
to Europe 


and the 


Mediterranean 


by S.S. “CALIFORNIA” 
of the Cunard and Anchor Lines 


—a superb new sister to the 
TUSCANIA,— equipped with 
many novel features. 


pa caer atic at sac 
From New York July 1st 
returning Aug. 31, 1926 


MODERATE RATES 
Send for descriptive guide book 


Thos. Cook & Son 
NEW YORK 

Boston Chicago 
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THE BANK of LIFE MEMBERSHIP 


The greatest battles on behalf of Education for Democracy are yet to be 


fought. 


Teachers’ salaries, tenure, pensions, and working conditions are far 


from what they should be. Thousands of teachers are not able to make ends 
meet on the salaries which they now receive. Hundreds of thousands of chil- 


dren are not getting anything like a square deal. 


The professional army 


leading in the fight for better conditions not only needs the help which comes 
from the annual enlistment of members, but that which comes from the life 


enlistment of leaders. 


Life enlistments show permanency of interest and 


effort. They give assurance to new recruits. They impress the public. Their 
devotion wins law-making bodies. 


LIFE MEMBERSHIP 
NATIONAL EpucaTIon ASSOCIATION 


1201 Sixteenth St. N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


To the Secretary: 


I am interested in Life Membership and request 
you to send me the leaflet which gives complete in- 
formation as to its benefits and which describes the 


plan of making payments. 


We have been enlisting and reénlisting an- 


nually. Let us now enlist for life. 
step has been taken; let us take the second. 


The first 


The gains made by the first step indicate the 
larger things to be accomplished by the second. 


Are you not willing to deposit One Hundred 
Dollars in the Bank of Life Membership? Like 


other sound investments, you are not required 
to deposit the entire amount at one time unless 


you so desire. 


Write for the booklet explain- 


ing the plan of payment and giving other in- 


formation. 


You will receive more than com- 


Cut this out, sign, and send to us pound interest on your investment. 





Mention THe JourNnat when writing our advertisers 
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problems ~~ 
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STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
* CALIFORNIA * 


Founded by 
THE AMERICAN CRAYON CoMPANY 


“YOUR PROBLEMS ARE OUR PROBLEMS” 
THIS SERVICE IS ABSOLUTELY FREE 





Temple University 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Phone, Columbia 7600 


College of Liberal Arts and Sciences 
Teachers College 
School of Commerce 


Professional Schools: 
Theology, Law, 
Medicine, Dentistry, 
Pharmacy, Chiropody 


School of Music 
Training School for Nurses 
University High School 


Second Semester begins Feb. 8, 1926 
SEND FOR BULLETIN 





Perry Kindergarten 


NORMAL SCHOOL 


Founded 1898 by Annie Moseley Perry. 
Three-year course of training for kindergarten, 
primary and playground positions. Supervised 
practice teaching. Enroll now for 1926. 

HARRIOT HAMBLEM JONES, Principal 
25 Huntington Ave., Room 316, Boston, Mass. 
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lems,”’ “‘Study of ,Psycho- 
pathic Children,”’ ‘“‘Meth- 
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elor degree. 


urements,”’ etc. 
Begin any time 


The University of Chicago 


Ellis Hall CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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get the college to admit women students 
at all. Finally they were admitted for 
class instruction without privilege of 
degrees, and then later on were admitted 
to full studentship in the college.” 


HENRY J. WATERS, agricultural 
expert and editor of the weekly Kansas 
City Star, died October 26. Dr. Waters 
was president of the Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College before he took up 
journalistic work and had held many 
positions under the Federal Government 
and the States of Missouri and Kansas. 
He was the author of several books on 
agriculture. 


COLUMBUS TEACHERS’ FED- 
eration adopt the Professional Budget— 
Heretofore much annoyance has been 
felt by teachers being approached by 
from three to five persons collecting dues 
for as many professional organizations. 
Last year the Executive Council recom- 
mended that dues be budgeted. Seven 
or eight tried the plan and found it satis- 
factory. At the meeting of the National 
Education Association in Indianapolis, 
your President had a conference with 
T. D. Martin, in charge of Member- 
ships and Records for the National Edu- 
cation Association, and with F. E. Rey- 
nolds, secretary of the Ohio State Teach- 
ers’ Association. As a result of this 
conference the present plan was worked 
out and the blanks prepared by which 
each teacher can indicate to which or- 
ganizations he wishes to belong and pay 
all dues at once. The president of the 
High School Teachers’ Association, R. 
B. Fairgrieve, and the president of the 
Elementary Teachers’ Association, 
Beulah Smith, were also consulted and 
approved of the plan. It should appeal 
to teachers as a much more dignified and 
professional method of paying dues.— 
From Columbus Teachers’ Federation 


Bulletin, October, 19235. 


AT THE ANNUAL teachers’ insti- 
tute of Wallowa and Union Counties in 
Oregon, this resolution was passed: 
That we give our unqualified support 
to the National Education Association 
and to the Oregon State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation in their programs. 


APPLICATION has been made to 
the passenger associations for reduced 
railroad rates on account of the meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence 


at Washington, D. C., February 21-26, 


rt 


1926. Identification certificates wil] be 


ready for distribution about January 10, 
1926. 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION desires brief but 
specific descriptions (approximately two 
hundred words) telling how different 
cities celebrated American Education 
Week. These accounts should be ad- 
dressed to the Division of Research, 
National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street Northwest, W ashing- 
ton, D. C. Send in your experiences 
now. 


THE FIFTIETH Anniversary Con- 
ference of the American Library Asso- 
ciation will be held October 4-9, 1926, 
at Atlantic City and Philadelphia. 


THE BALTIMORE SCHOOL 
BOARD rules that motherhood shall 
bar teachers two years. Married women 
teaching in the Baltimore public schools 
will be required to take leave of absence 
without pay for at least two years fol- 
lowing the birth of a child. 


MEMBERS of the National Education 
Association may become members of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science without paying the usual 
five-dollar entrance fee. This special 
privilege, made possible by the recent 
affiliation of the National Education 
Association with the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, has 
been extended until January 1, 1926, 
when it will automatically end.  In- 
formation about the American Associa- 
tion and sample copies of its journals 
may be had from the permanent secre- 
tary, Smithsonian Institution Building, 
Washington, D. C. 





LEETHA G. TROXEL, a valued 
and beloved member of the National 
Education Association staff, in the prime 
of life passed away suddenly, October 12, 
1925. As an assistant in the Business 
Division charged with the responsibility 
for handling the many details of the 
JoURNAL advertising, she rendered an 
unusual type of service to the JOURNAL 
and its readers. She was recognized as 
a beautiful and cultured woman, helpful 
to her younger associates, substantial in 
business judgment, and as one who ren- 
dered most efficient service to the Asso- 
ciation. Her departure brings sorrow 
to the members of the Headquarters 
Staff and to the officers and many mem- 


bers of the Association. 
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THE TEACHERS JOURNAL 
AND ABSTRACT is the title of a new 
monthly magazine which will appear in 
January, 1926, under the auspices of 
the Colorado State Teachers College, 
Greeley, Colorado. George W. Frazier, 
president of the college, is editor; Earl 
U. Rugg, managing editor, and Harry 
Stanley Ganders, assistant editor. 
There is also an advisory board. The 
prospectus announces that it will provide 
a service that makes it possible to keep 
up to date by: (a) giving monthly in 
abstract form the kernel of what ap- 
pears in significant articles in all other 
educational periodicals ;* (b) abstracting 
educational monographs; (c) reviewing 
new educational books; (d) printing 
bibliographies on special subjects; and 
(e) serving as a guide to the profes- 
sional literature in all fields of educa- 
tion. 


SECRETARY CRABTREE has sent 
the following letter to heads of teacher- 
training institutions throughout the 
United States. It emphasizes a problem 
of such importance to the profession as 
a whole that JoURNAL readers will be 
interested in the letter. 


I am enclosing a copy of a letter to prin- 
cipals (see JourNAL for November, page 
A-230). The response is much better than 
expected. Hundreds of elementary and high 
schools now hold faculty meetings regularly 
on the problems of the particular school and 
on the problems of the profession. Hundreds 
of others are planning to arrange for doing 
this work. It looks as if it is possible to se- 
cure the general adoption of the plan 
throughout the country. Then will come the 
equally large problem of keeping the work 
going. 

It occurs to me that you and your faculty 
may wish to lead in the promotion of the 
plan in your territory. If so, you can count 
on the fullest support of the State and Na- 
tional Associations. The State magazine and 
that of the National Education Association 
will shape material to aid in this study, 
which will be in harmony with needs as 
they arise. It would please me to have your 
views on this question and to receive sug- 
gestions from you as to what the Association 
could do to aid in making the plan more 
effective. 

This study at the schools creates greater 
interest for meetings of the larger local or- 
ganizations. It prepares teachers for par- 
ticipating in State and National meetings. 
It makes them worth-while members of the 
profession. 

We are receiving many letters from heads 
of departments of education for material on 
professional organization. Some of them are 
giving special courses on organization. Some 
are using the information in connection with 
other courses. The purpose is to give in- 
formation of practical value to those enter- 
ing the teaching profession and to inspire 
them with high professional ideals. This 
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movement, like that of the organized study 
to which we have referred, is one full of 
promise for professional advancement. 

If the head of your department of educa- 
tion is doing work along this line, I wish 
you would ask him to write me in detail 
about it. Later I may be able to let you 
know what is being done in other institu- 
tions. If you have the time, I wish you 
would write me on the question of these 
courses and as to what you think should 
be their content. I wonder whether you see 
the degree of importance in each of these 
items that I am attaching to them? 

I am sure you will lend your fullest sup- 
port to a program of this kind. As you 
readily see, I view these questions fully as 
much from the standpoint of my many years’ 


experience as president of teachers’ colleges 
as from the standpoint of the National Edu- 
cation Association. 


A GOOD IDEA for Teachers’ Meet- 
ings—The use of THE JOURNAL in 
meetings of school faculties and teachers’ 
clubs is increasing rapidly. Persons plan- 
ning programs for January will be espe- 
cially interested in the January JoURNAL 
OF THE NATIONAL EpucaTion Asso- 
CIATION. This number is often referred 
to as the best summary of educational 
progress available for the preceding year. 
(Continued on page A-264) 
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OULD you like to win the respect, 
admiration and obedience of every 
pupil in your room? You can. Through 
natural discipline control you can com- 
mand sure success in the teaching pro- 
fession. 


Inattention 






It doesn’t matter where you live, or 
what grade you teach, you can have 
FREE the Introductory Course of Prac- 
tical School Discipline prepared by R. C. 
Beery, A.B. (Columbia), M.A. (Har- 
vard), and associate faculty of the In- 
ternational Academy of Discipline. Sim- 
ply send the appended coupon. 













Why Children Misbehave 


How would you control 
Inattention, Cheating, 
Disobedience, Disrespect, 
Giggling, Truancy, Stub- 
bornness, Bad Temper, Work, etc. 

Crying, Practical Joking, Don’t be without this 
Whispering, and other book It , 

habits that hamper gr Peon agp: 
schoolroom efficiency in the all-important part 

The Free Introductory of your life work—disci- 
Course points the way to pline control. For you 
a solution of all prob- Surely must realize that 
lems of discipline that the highest academic 
you will encounter in ability is futile without 
the other vital essential 


your career. The meth- 
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celerated Classroom 
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Remember—no cost—no obligation. Simply sign and 
mail the appended coupon. 


International Academy of Discipline 
Dept. 912 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 





INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY OF DISCIPLINE 
Dept. 912 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
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0A Formula 
Method 

of Teaching 

Arithmetic 


Separates the study 
of Formula from 
the study of Figures. 


Makes Arithmetic 
interesting to the 
student. 


Ask for a copy of the 
article “A Formula 
Method of Teaching 
Arithmetic.” 


MONROE 


Calculating Machine Co. 


General Offices 
Woolworth Building, New York 


Monroe Machines and Service are Available in 
all Principal Cities of the U. S., Canada, Great 
Britain, Europe and throughout the World. 
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SUPERINTENDENT Jesse H. 


Newlon, Denver, Colorado, writes: 

Our Board of Education has just unani- 
mously approved salary increases for the 
fifth time under the Denver salary schedule. 
One more time will put the schedule into 
complete operation. By that time practically 
all the older teachers will have reached 
their maximums. 


GRACE ABBOTT, chief of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, in commenting upon the 
report of work done under the Federal 
Maternity and Infancy Act, said: 


The provisional figures for 1924 of 
the vital-statistics division of the Bu- 
reau of the Census indicate a substantial 
drop in the infant death rate for both 
urban and rural communities in the 
United States birth-registration area, 
but even with this improvement the 
United States cannot afford to slacken 
its interest or reduce in any way the in- 
telligent expenditure of funds to lower 
the death rate among babies. A very 
high percentage of the losses are due to 
preventable causes. Demonstrations of 
successful methods of conducting pre- 
natal clinics have been made in many 
places. A beginning has been made in 
getting a State program of work under- 
stood and actually under way in some 
communities. On the basis of this ex- 
perience an expansion of the work can 
economically be undertaken. The 
United States Government is expending 
at the present time less than $1,000,000 
a year in subsidies to the States for the 
promotion of a health program for 


mothers and babies. 


A GREAT WORLD EVENT— 
The achievement at Locarno on October 
15 is unquestionably the greatest diplo- 
matic event in the life of any person now 
living. Perhaps the most significant 
phase of it is the absence of any part in 
it by the United States. Germany and 
France really did it by themselves, but 
the delight with which Italy, Belgium, 
and England endorsed the action of Ger- 
many and France was of high signifi- 
cance. 

Of course every one knows that the 
United States is with this No More War 
action heart and soul, and with the 
United States are all of the New World 
countries. There will be no more war 
among highly civilized peoples. War 
is to be as impossible among these na- 
tions as is a duel among gentlemen. 

To have lived to see this hour is a 
notable achievement for any one. There 
is now something to be taught that 


makes the teaching of the wars that have 
been as out of place as teaching boys 
of today how to yoke oxen and “break” 
steers. 

Even the World War story should 
be deleted. It should be regarded as 
disloyal to the Locarno compact to have 
any children study about any battle be- 
tween 1914 and 1918. In the same 
way the Revolutionary War and the 
Civil War should be eliminated. What 
would be thought of a school that would 
teach young Americans the code of ethics 
in dueling? 

Let us all rise to the emergency of 
the hour and demonstrate by our 
courses of study that the days of war- 
fare are over. It is probably too much 
to ask politicians to reduce the army to 
a police basis and turn the navy into com- 
mercial service after it has completed its 
anti-liquor campaign.—A. E. Winship, 
in Journal of Education. 


JOHN H. LOGAN, formerly profes- 
sor of history and political science in 
Rutgers College, has been appointed 
Commissioner of Education of New 
Jersey, by Governor Silzer for a term of 
five years. His appointment was con- 
firmed by the Senate at a special session 
on September 22. 


SECRETARY F. E. REYNOLDS, 
of the Ohio State Teachers’ Association, 
writes: “Ohio will have more members 
in her State Association this year than 
ever before.’ Secretary Reynolds is also 
working for a greatly increased enrol- 
ment in the National Education Associa- 
tion. He has recently been reélected for 
another three-year term at a substantial 
increase in salary. 


OHIO WESLEYAN UNIVER- 
SITY, Department of Oratory, con- 
ducts an annual State high school ex- 
tempore speaking contest open to any 
high school in Ohio. Ten prizes, total- 
ing $465, are offered. The contest for 
1926 will be held in April. Contestants 
must be familiar with any five of the 
seven general topics which have been 
selected by the contest committee. Con- 
testants will draw specific subjects by lot 
the morning preceding the contest and 
will have the afternoon for the prepara- 
tion of their speeches. Subjects selected 
for this year’s contest afford a wide 
variety of interest: Consolidated schools 
in rural communities, conservation of 
our natural resources, the English lan- 
guage, polar expeditions, air navigation 
in National defense, women in politics, 
and physical education, 
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Research Bulletin 


National Education Association 


The payment of the $5.00 membership fee in the 
National Education Association entitles one to re- 
ceive the RESEARCH BULLETIN and certain 
other publications of the Association in addition 
to the JOURNAL. Those who hold $2.00 mem- 
berships do not receive the RESEARCH 
BULLETIN, but may subscribe for this bulletin 
at $1.00 per year for the five issues. 


Supplement 
Slides with 


the cost of 
stereopticon projec- 
tion by using “Strip 
Film” as well as lantern 
slides. Reduce the rental 
costs and transportation 
charges by equipping 


Important issues of the RESEARCH BULLE- 
TIN are already out of print. Insure having a 
complete set by subscribing now. The titles of 


some of the forthcoming bulletins follow: 


Rebuilding the School Curriculum 
Crucial Issues in School Finance 
The Status of the Teaching Profession 


SUBSCRIBE NOW! 


Send $1.00 for one year’s 


subscription to the RESEARCH BULLETIN to: 


Research Division 


National Education Association 
Washington, D. C. 


1201 Sixteenth Street N. W. 


REGIONAL conferences have recently 
been held by the Department of Class- 
room Teachers in the following places: 
Tacoma, Wash.; Denver and Pueblo, 
Colo.; Norfolk and Cape Charles, Va.; 
and St. Louis, Mo. A conference will 
be held in Portland, Oregon, during 
Christmas week at the time of the meet- 
ing of the State Teachers’ Association. 
Others are being planned by the Depart- 
ment officers and will be announced later. 


Books on Education in the Grand 
Rapids Public Library is _ published 
jointly by the Library Board and the 
Board of Education of Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. A committee of the Teach- 
ers’ Club helped in the preparation of 
the booklet. This is an attractive vol- 
ume of eighty-eight pages, printed by 
the students of the Grand Rapids Vo- 
cational School. 


ALL-THE-YEAR sessions are pro- 
posed for the high schools of Omaha, 
Nebr., following the successful experi- 
ence of the technical high school with 
the four-quarter plan. This school has 
been operating 48 weeks a year for seven 
years, and the plan has proved satisfac- 
tory. 


ENOUGH LOTS have been com- 
pleted and staked out for sale in Florida 
and enough acreage sold to be subdivided 
to amount to approximately twenty mil- 
lion lots, according to a report in The 
Literary Digest. If a house were built 
on each of these lots to accommodate six 
people, the entire population of the 
United States could be housed. 


J. J. MELVIN, Principal, Dixon 
High School, Dixon, Mississippi, writes: 
“Our teachers are enrolled one hundred 
per cent. Dixon is a large country 
school, clear out of hearing of railroad 
and factory whistles, in the heart of ru- 
ral Mississippi. There are nearly four 
hundred children here and we are striv- 
ing to give them practical rural-life edu- 
cation, having agriculture and home 
science departments under the provisions 


of the Smith-Hughes Bill.” 


IN A CAMPAIGN to reduce illiteracy 
in the United States, a complete census 
of illiterates wil! be taken within the 
next year by the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, in coéperation with the 
U. S. Bureau of Education and other 
agencies, including the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, the Chamber of Com- 


your Balopticon with a 
Film Attachment. 

A great variety of il- 
lustrative material is 
now being offered by a 
number of commercial, 
religious and  educa- 
tional organizations. 
Our free _ booklet of 
“Film Projection” con- 
tains valuable informa- 
tion for teachers. Send 
for it today. 





Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
630 St. Paul St., Rochester, N.-Y. 





merce of the United States of America, 
the American Red Cross. 


‘TOBACCO and Scholarship is the title 
of a pamphlet issued by Antioch Col- 
lege, Yellow Springs, Ohio. It is based 
on an objective study of smoking among 
men students at Antioch. ‘“The Antioch 
purpose is to bring about a balanced de- 
velopment of character, intelligence, and 
power. Any novelty in its program is 
due to the endeavor to correct prevailing 
disproportionate emphasis upon elements 
of personality or of environment. An- 
tioch combines in six years a liberal col- 
lege education, vocational training, and 
apprenticeship to practical life. Re- 
quired courses include widely varied lib- 
eral subjects, and training for physical 
health and economic sense. Vocational 
courses help students decide upon their 
vocations and prepare for callings such 
as engineering, business administration, 
journalism, home and institutional man- 
agement, and education. Administrative 
ability is emphasized rather than special- 
ized technique. Half-time practical 
work in alternate five-week periods de- 
velops responsibility and helps students 
decide upon and prepare for vocations.” 
(Continued cn page 266) 
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[INS | Makes It 
com) == Possible 
UNDER DAYLIGHT CONDITIONS 
with its 
Air-Cooled Opaque 
Projector 


and 


Daylight Picture 
Screen 











The Trans-Lux Projector is the only pro- 
jector that is air-cooled to protect the pic- 
tures and other material from the heat. It 
will not scorch. It is comfortable and easy 
to operate. 


It is the only projector that can use 2 500- 
watt lamps without overheating. The in- 
creased lighting gives excellent definition on 
the Trans-Lux Daylight Screen. 


Pictures are projected through the screen 
to the class. This gives a depth and per- 
spective to the picture that can not be ob- 
tained with any other kind of projection or 
screen. 


The Trans-Lux Picture Library Service 
has available to the users of the Trans-Lux 
Equipment a record of more than two mil- 
lion pictures suitable for classroom and 
church work. 


You can now project pictures, photographs, 
sketches, illustrations from publications and 
books, colored or black and white. It is not 
necessary to cut the pictures or illustrations 
from the books in order to project them. 


Write for further information to 


The Trans-Lux Daylight Picture 
Screen Corporation 


EDUCATIONAL Dept. “A” 
36 West 44th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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YOU CAN PROJECT PICTURES 


(Continued from page A-265) 
ACTING SUPERINTENDENT 
Edward D. Roberts, Cincinnati public 
schools, gives these five essentials of 
complete education: (1) Living itself— 
conditions necessary for physical health, 
(2) making a living—learning to work 


_and to understand how to have others 


work for us, (3) getting along with 
other people—establishing social and 
civil standards, (4) raising these stand- 
ards—establishing moral value, (5) en- 
joyment of life—appreciation of recrea- 
tion, music, art, literature. 


WILLIAM C. BAGLEY, chairman 
of the Editorial Council for THe Jour- 
NAL, writes a most interesting letter 
from Paris. He says: 

“I have been having a good time in 
Europe. After the Edinburgh conference I 
spent a week in London and some time in 
Paris. I then went with Will Russell to the 
International Conference on Secondary Edu- 
cation, held at Belgrade, August 24 to 29, 
visiting en route Vienna and Budapest, where 
we had conferences with the educational 
ministries of Austria and Hungary. Com- 
ing back, Russell and I visited Naples, Rome, 
Venice, and Turin. Russell, by the way, did 
great work as chairman of the American 
delegation at Edinburgh, and made a dis- 
tinct impression upon all the delegates by 
his paper at one of the general sessions. 
For his services at the Edinburgh and Bel- 
grade conferences he was decorated by King 
Alexander of Yugoslavia with the Order of 
St. Save.” 


THERE have been few educators in 
the last seventy-five years whose opinion 
on any educational subject was of value 
ten years after they ceased professional 
activity —A. E. Winship, in the Journal 
of Education. 


EDUCATION for _ simplification— 
By using standard gauge rails and uni- 
form car couplings material is shipped 
from one end of the country to the other 
without reloading. By standardizing 
parts of automobiles and other machinery 
it has been possible to develop automatic 
production on a gigantic scale. Failure 
to apply the principle of simplification 
more widely accounts for a large frac- 
tion of the cost of living. For most of 
the things we use in daily life one size 
or form or color may be as good as 
another. As a part of the work in civics, 
schools may well call attention to the 
work in simplified practice now carried 
on by the United States Department 
of Commerce. Over a hundred pro- 
grams of simplification are under way. 


TEACHERS of modern foreign lan- 


guages will be interested in studies 





December, 1925 


SS 





which are being carried on by the Mod- 
ern Foreign Language Study Bureau, 
561 West 116th Street, New York City. 
This agency is undertaking extended re- 
search involving a number of controlled 
experiments in the classroom and the 
wide administration of achievement 
tests. Full information will be fur- 
nished on request sent to the above ad- 
dress. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS Federa- 
tion of ‘Teachers’ Clubs has been given 
a home and recreation retreat at Sher- 
born, Mass., twenty miles from Boston. 
This property comprises a fine home and 
several acres of land in good condition. 
It will be used for teachers’ week-end 
parties, for holidays and vacations at a 
nominal fee. Several rooms are now 
ready for the occupancy of retired teach- 
ers. The Journal of Education says. 
“This is the first teacher-owned, teacher- 
managed retreat for the profession, active 
and retired, in the country,” 


THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
at Slippery Rock, Pa., held a conference 
on November 13 and 14 of superintend- 
ents, principals, and teachers in the re- 
gions served by that institution. Health 
education, arithmetic, and nature study 
were selected for special emphasis this 
year. 


NEARLY two thirds of the entire 
teaching force in the public schools of 
Virginia devoted from 6 to 12 weeks 
during the recent summer vacation to 
professional study. 


THE NATIONAL Commercial 
Teachers’ Federation will hold its 
twenty-eighth annual meeting in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, Dec. 28-30, 1925. The 
following educators will speak: R. J. 
Condon, Herman Schneider, Arnon W. 
Welch, Edward D. Roberts, and Charles 
M. Hay. Further particulars may. be 
had of Irving R. Garbutt, ,chairman of 
the local committee, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


‘THE WORLD ESSAY CONTEST, 
1925-26, of the American School Citi- 
zenship League, is open to students of 
all countries. Methods of Promoting 
World Friendship through Education is 
the topic for students in teachers’ col- 
leges; The Organization of the World 
for the Prevention of War is the topic 
for seniors in secondary schools. ‘The 
contest closes June 1, 1926. Further 
particulars may be had from Mrs. Fannie 
Fern Andrews, 405 Marlborough Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
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GENERAL PRACTICE IN KINDERGARTEN 
EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


OMPILED by the Research 

Committee of the Department 
of Kindergarten Education of the 
National Education Association. 
Mary Dabney Davis, Editor. 


A VOLUME OF SERVICE 


to kindergarten teachers, supervis- 
ors, administrators, and students of 
teachers’ colleges setting forth the 
history and development of the kin- 
dergarten movement. 


This Magazine is from 
Our Presses 


Judd & Detweiler, Inc. 


Master Printers 


155 Pages . . . Price, $1.00 


Discount on orders for 10 or 


more copies 


PUBLISHED BY 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
1201 Sixteenth Street N. W. Washington, D. C. 


Eckington Place and Florida Ave. 
Washington, D. C. 





SMALLPOX, a preventable disease, is 
a 20-page edition of the new smallpox 
pamphlet issued by the American Asso- 
ciation for Medical Progress. The 
United States had 55,538 cases of small- 
pox during the past year, the largest 
number of any country in the world. 
Copies of the pamphlet will be sent on 
request to interested persons. Address 
B. C. Gruenberg, managing director, 
American Association for Medical Prog- 
ress, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York 
City. 


THAT IT is not necessary that one 
become peevish and childish in the de- 
clining years of their life, is well dem- 
onstratéd by A. C. Herford, aged 78, of 
Hugart, Greenbrier County, West Vir- 
ginia, who is the oldest teacher in the 
State. Though having taught for 57 
years and closed successfully 72 terms 
of school, he is still strong and stalwart, 
with a clear and active mind, and is very 
much interested in all educational ad- 
vancements. Recently Mr. Herford 
gave up his pedagogical career and went 
to Omaha, Nebraska, where he had ac- 
cepted a position as manager of a branch 
office of the National School and Educa- 
tional Society of Cincinnati. 


HIGHER EDUCATION in Kansas 
will be administered in future by a 
board of regents, consisting of nine per- 
sons, appointed by the governor without 
restriction as to political affiliation, resi- 
dence, or connection with educational 
institutions. This plan is practically 
that suggested three years ago by the 
Bureau of Education of the Department 
of the Interior in its survey of higher 
institutions of Kansas. Previously the 
control of the 27 State institutions— 
penal, eleemosynary, and educational— 
has been in a board of administration, of 
which the governor was chairman. 


A NUMBER of English and French 
teachers of secondary schools have 
changed places for a year of exchange 
work, each taking over the entire work 
of the other. An English teacher, to be 
eligible for this assignment, must be 25 
years of age or over, a graduate of a 
British university, and must have been 
an instructor for at least two years in 
a secondary school in England or Wales, 
with experience in teaching French. 
Teachers will continue to be paid by 
their own school authorities, and the ex- 
change service will be recognized for 
pension purposes. 





‘TEACHERS of home economics will 
be especially interested in a bibliography 
on Art in Home Economics compiled by 
Mary A. Clark and others and pub- 
lished by the University of Chicago 
Press, price postpaid $1.60. Among the 
topics treated in detail are costume 
design, history of design, interior decora- 
tion, history of furniture, architecture. 


THE OFFICIAL Information Bureau 
of Switzerland, 241 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, extends a cordial invitation 
to all lecturers, educators, and other 
persons contemplating to lecture about 
Switzerland, before public audiences, to 
avail themselves of the attractive lantern 
slides and motion picture films which 
the Bureau loans entirely free of charge 
to such parties. Descriptive and illus- 
trated literature about the land of the 
Alps is also at the disposal of persons 
desirous of gathering additional material. 


A SAVING of $300 a day to a manu- 
facturer of a wooden part for automo- 
biles is said to have resulted from three 
days’ attendance by one of the company’s 
technical representatives upon the forxest 
products laboratory course in gluing 
wood at the University of Wisconsin. 
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The Draper Sanitary 
Roller Shade 


Public School Salaries, 1924-1925 


RESEARCH BULLETIN 


Vol. Ill, Nos. 1 and 2 50c per copy 


DISCOUNT ON LARGE ORDERS 


HE first edition of this report (26,000 copies) has been 

exhausted. The Association has reprinted the report, 
due to the continued demands. Order your copy now for 
immediate or future use. 


Patented Jan. 8,07; Aug. 7, 1923 
The Super d Line of Adjustable Cotton Duck Shade 
jleets School Requirements 


Sold by Most of the Leading School Supply Houses 
Manufactured by 


The Luther O. DraperShade Co. 
Spiceland, Ind. 


Arnold College 


FOR HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
hree-year Degree Course 
NEW HAVEN NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYMNASTICS 
wo-year Diploma Course 


Strong faculty. Complete indoor equipment and 
outdoor facilities, ine uding camp. Appointment 


oa successful in placing —“- 
1466 Chapel Street, New Haven, Connecticut 


Special Salary Service 


Are you in need of salary data for cities the size of yours? Sets 
of 14 tables, giving complete distribution of salaries paid 14 groups 
of school employees in individual cities in 1924-1925, arranged ac- 
cording to five population groups, are available. The cost of a 
set of 14 tables for any population group is $5.00. 





Teachers, School Executives, Committees, and other educational 
groups will find them valuable in salary campaigns during the 
coming year. 









NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest Washington, D. C. 










Grammatical Nomenclature 


\ report of a joint committee of the Na- 


tional Education Association, The Modern TEACHERS WANTED 
Language Association of America, and The For Schools and Colleges Every Day of the Year 
American Philological Association. ] £¥ Engraved INVITATIONS and 
ancl 3 NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, INC. ANNOUNCEMENTS -VISITING CARDS 
his report has been repeatedly reprinted. D. H. COOK, Gen. Mgr. Esereact in foren. Postadh. lanaanethaa. Se 
Every language teacher will find it an essen- Home Offices Philadelphia, Pa. rect from the nation’s capital. Moderate 
tial help. ¥ ” prices. Sampleson request. Established 1906. 
Branches: Pittsburgh, Pa.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Syracuse, N. Y. HAUSLER & CO. % 
REVISED EDITION—76 Pages Northampton, Mass.; Auburn, Maine; Memphis, Tenn. YOR Washington, b. oe 





25 Cents a Copy No charge to employers. No charge to candidates till elected A, 100 Script Engraved Visiting Cards 
" : ue Positions waiting. Correspondence confidential. y (name only) $3.00 
National Education Association 


1201 Sixteenth Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 


THE YATES-FISHER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 65 sof Abita Matte euicaco 


Other Office: PORTLAND, OREGON, 911-12 Broadway Bldg. ee eS ee 








EUROPE 


HEN planning for your Sum- 

mer vacation write for booklet 
of the leading 1926 Students Tours 
to Europe, including Land of the 
Midnight Sun, Mediterranean, 
Egypt, Palestine—all at minimum 
rates. Unequalled entertainments, 
college orchestra. Entire Tourist III 
Cabin reserved for members of the 


Students Travel Club 


1449 Broadway New York 







FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 402 Dillaye Bldg., Syracuse 1020 McGee St., Kansas C 
1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 409 Journal Sian Postin 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 549 Union Trust Bld of Tithe ble 548 Spring St., Los Angeles 


225 Fifth Avenue, New York itle Bidg., Birmingham 
Send for Circular and Registration Form to any address above 






Professional Placement for Progressive Teachers Discriminating Service to School Officials 


THE J. M. HAHN TEACHERS AGENCY 


We fill every sort of educational position from the kindergarten to the university. Our field is 
the twelve westernmost States, the Islands, Alaska, the Orient and Latin America. We are always 
in quest of outstanding people for important positions. 

October Bulletin: We note a rapid growth of our College and University Department. We 
have just absorbed the local Fisk Teachers Agency. 

J. M. HAHN and Blanche Tucker, Managers 2161 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley, California 











LARGEST TEACHER PLACEMENT WORK IN THE U. S. 


Under One Management, Direction of E. E. Olp, 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL 


June to September, 1926 


Join our European Summer School for 
travel and study abroad. University 
teachers in charge of each party. Mod- 
erate prices. 50 Scholarships to teach- 
ers to reduce cost. 


28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


FISK TEACHERS AGENCY, 28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago. For many 
years a leader. Largest of the Fisk Agencies. Recently doubled its space. 
Incorporated in 1916. 

NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Southern Building, Washington. 
Affiliated offices widely scattered. 

AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU, Chicago Temple, Chicago, 1256 Am- 
sterdam Ave., New York. College work only. Operates on a cost basis. 

EDUCATION SERVICE, 811-823 Steger Building, Chicago, 1256 Amster- 
dam Ave., New York. Public school work a specialty, including teaching 
and administrative positions. 
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For information, address 


BUREAU oF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


56 Boyd Street, Newton, Mass. 
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“FIRST PLACE in Schools 


From the smallest rural school to the largest city systems, THE WORLD BOOK has 


won highest commendation. 


Mr. J. S. Hussey, County Superintendent of Boone County, Indiana, and President of 
the Indiana State Association of County Superintendents, says— 


“THE WORLD BOOK deserves to be voted first place in the class of books in sets.” 
E. George Payne, Professor of Education, New York University, says of THE WORLD 


“The most valuable reference work on the market for the school library, for 


the teacher, and for the pupils of the elementary and secondary 


BOOK— 
RACTICALLY every city 
in the United States has 
adopted or approved THE 
WORLD ‘BOOK for use in 
school libraries. There are 
scores of such cities whose 


schools are equipped with more 
than ten some of them 
having as many as 350 sets. 
New York State rural schools 
alone use 11,000 sets of THE 
WORLD BOOK. 


sets, 


Twenty-seven states have ap- 
proved THE WORLD BOOK 
and recommend it, and not one 
such approval has ever been 
rescinded. 


Surely you want the best. Then 
heed the verdict of the Ameri- 





THE WORLD BOOK is 


edited by M. V. O’Shea, Pro- 
fessor of Education, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, assisted 
by a staff of 196 authorities. 
Prof. O’Shea is the author 
of many books for teachers, 
parents and pupils. He is in- 
——— in touch with edu- 
cational movements through- 
out the country and called 
upon frequently to inspect 
schools in every section. 
Member of Board of Direc- 
tors of numerous scientific, 
educational and parent- 
{teacher organizations 


schools.”’ 


can Library Association, the 
supreme court of the book 
world, which says in its official 
publication, the BOOKLIST, 
that THE WORLD BOOK is 
“The best of its type.” 


Send for Free Booklets 


Note the coupon below. It 
describes and offers two free 
booklets which give a complete 
picture of the standing of THE 
WORLD BOOK, also an in- 
teresting description of its 
contents and method of han- 
dling. “Projects and Problems,” 
at the special price of 25 cents, 
is an opportunity no teacher 
should overlook. 


W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY 


154 East Erie Street, Chicago 


Dept.12 . 


THE WORLD BOOK 


ORGANIZED KNOWLEDGE IN STORY AND PICTURE 
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Why THE WORLD 
BOOK Is Preferred 


Nearly 7000 pages—55% more 
material than other works 
of its type 


Ten volumes 
5100 pictures 
Teachers’ outlines 
Lists of questions 
Related subjects 
Visualized instruction 


Monthly service bulletins 
to teachers 


Loose-leaf annuals 


€ 


W. F. QUARRIE &4 COMPANY 
Dept. 12, 154 East Erie Street, Chicago 


Please send me the booklets checked below: 


O) “The Verdict of Educators.” 
WORLD BOOK [Free]. 


C1) “Making School Days Count.”” Describes contents of THE WORLD 
BOOK, including specimen pages [Free]. 

C) **Projects and Problems.’’ A valuable booklet for teachers using the 

A 68-page book by Prof. M. V. O’Shea. George A. 

Work, Chas. A. McMurry, William C. Bagiey and other well-known 

Regular price, 50 cents. 


project method. 


educators. 
zine, 25 cents. 


My Name and Full Address 


Tells what ‘authorities say about THE 


Special to readers of this maga 


[Please enclose 25 cents in stamps or coin if you 
want Projects and Problems.’’] 

































A SUPER-BINDING 


on Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 
# Triples the Life of Every Set 


A new binding that keeps each volume firm and sound. A binding built specially to 
make this most useful encylcopedia equally usable. A binding to meet the pressure 
of constant employment of Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia in the schoolroom, 
and to preserve each volume for students and teachers who follow in later years. 
A super-binding that triples the life of Compton’s in classroom and school library. 


















Laboratory Tested 
for Stress and Strain 


Compton Duro-Bound 


The new special school binding 
for Compton’s is a strain-sustain- 
ing and tear-proof binding that 
challenges the severest of tests 
and will meet the most exacting 
requirements. Crack it over your 
knee. Bend it until both covers 
meet. Place a two hundred pound 
man on each side and stage a tug 
of war. Then examine it. Nota 
page disturbed, not a thread 
broken. Here is a binding made 
to order for continuous and per- 
manent school use and library use. 


















Before adopting Compton Duro- 
Bound, volume after volume was 
sent to a nationaliy-known labor- 
atory. Each was clamped into a 
scientific strength test machine. 
Each subjected to accurately 
measured strain. The certified 
findings were beyond our expecta- 
tions. Only under a constant pull 
of 160 pounds did the first thread 
give. And it required a pull of 
over 600 pounds, more than a 
quarter ton, before the binding 
gave way. 


An Ideal Binding 
for School Use 


This is indeed an ideal binding to 
meet the incessant thumbing, 
bending and pulling to which 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 
is subjected in the classroom and 
school library. Now teachers can 
banish any anxiety for the pres- 
ervation of text matter in Comp- 
ton’s. For Compton Duro-Bound 
is bound to stay bound. The same 
: : “echorie red buckram cover and familiar 
independent unit, making it im- design. Its beauty maintained and 
pesamne for the leaves to be sepa- THIS BOOKIS durability tripled. See this new 
py rage yes 9 a hgh OM uO) binding — put it to a test. Only 
cut out. Joints are heavily rein- : : 

forced by specially heavy binding C then will you know its worth. 


cloth and lining sewed with the The Pri 5 
pages. The backs of the volumes bs O NJ .) tglchewres 5 5 
are unbreakable. U Remains the Same 

BOUND TO STAY BOUND 


Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 





























































Newly 

Patented Machinery 
Makes Possible 
Compton Duro-Bound 









This new binding accomplishment 
called for specially designed and 
patented machinery. The sewing, 
instead of by signature, is entire- 
ly through each and every page. 
Extra heavy, strong, linen threads 
doubled are run through each page 
in eleven different places and 
locked in such a manner as to 
make each thread a separate and 










































DURO-BOUND 


will withstand even Compton’s constant use 


























Write for sample pages or order direct from 


F. E. COMPTON & CO.,, Publishers, 58 E. Washington St., Chicago 


COMPTONS PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


10 Volumes - 4500 Pages + More than 8000 Illustrations + Should Be in Every Classroom 
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